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BETWEEN ISSUES 


One oF the best summations of the process which the Soviet 
Union is now experiencing was provided by an old Moscow 
hand, Robert C. Tucker, in a book review here last year. 
With Stalin’s death, he said, Russia passed from 1984 to 
1884. And, to be sure, the nightmare image of an omnipo- 
tent totalitarianism, replete with IBM machines and Pav- 
lovian conditioning, has gradually yielded to the more 
complex and absorbing, if less fanciful, picture of an 
absolutism undergoing profound change—the kind of pic- 
ture relatively familiar to general students of European 
history in the last two centuries, and quite familiar to 
students of 19th-century Russia. It is as though the paranoid, 
destructive forces unleashed by World War I had, for a 
number of years (perhaps capped by the pact between 
Stalin and Hitler), gotten beyond the reach of constructive, 
vital men (perhaps confused by the new methods and 
moralities)—until, in the late Fifties, the more enduring 
values began to reassert themselves. 

The parallel—and continuity—with the late 19th century 
was strikingly suggested by Boris Pasternak in discussing 
his Doctor Zhivago. The Nobel Prize Soviet poet and novelist 
explained to foreign correspondents that he was perfectly 
willing to have his controversial novel published in the 
USSR in abridged form, with whatever cuts the Soviet 
Government requested. After all. he said, Tolstoy’s Resur- 
rection also appeared first in censored form. Pasternak’s 
own father was the illustrator of that book, but we do 
not think this is why he thought of it. Rather, we would 





note that Resurrection (1) was Tolstoy’s first major work 

with a conscious socio-moral purpose, (2) preached th ' 
essential message that the rich and powerful could only ref 

deem themselves by service to the people they had wronged, 
and (3) exerted a profound moral influence on the younger 
generation of the Russian upper classes even though it led 
to the author’s formal excommunication. 

There was a time, ten or twenty years ago, when Paster’ 
nak could speedily have been (to use the jargon of thos 
days) liquidated for speaking thus to foreign corre 
spondents, let alone having his book published abroad. Bu 
for many reasons the Kremlin must confine itself. in the 
19th-century manner, to censorship and verbal abuse. 

The gradual return from the nightmare world to mor 
traditional manners of political struggle is not restricted t 
Russia. Last week, United Nations Day was celebrated her 
in New York with an impressive concert featuring the cellis 
Pablo Casals, who left his native Spain after the triumph iis | 
of fascism in its Civil War. Thus did the world communityj,, 
express its sentiments toward the Franco regime, even as f its u 
that dictatorship, so barren of cultural achievement. did no ough 
dare disavow Spain’s greatest musical artist. A week earlienffias ga 
Poland’s angry young novelist, Marek Hlasko, defected ithe Hu 
West Berlin. There are memories here of Prince Kropotkin Ind 
and the Tsars, Hugo and Louis Napoleon, and oman S 
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other exiles (internal and external) expressing the perme 
nent values of their civilizations against the interests of 
transient despots, and with the sympathy of all humanitygragic 
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VIENNA 
> a NCE UPON a time, Budapest was 
ted t called the Paris of the Danube. 
od herits ladies were known for their 
- cellisftharm and elegance; its solid bour- 
ioe eois homes bespoke the prosperity 
ven af its upper and middle classes; and, 
did nafough there was much poverty, life 
earlienffias gay and the amiable people of 
cted itfhe Hungarian capital relished music 
ae ind dance. 
oer Spending a weekend in Budapest 
ests (OW, two years after its great and 
manity@ragic revolution, the visitor is as- 
pnished to find people on the streets 
Pell clothed—not quite as well as in 
ienna, but far better than anything 
5 [ne sees in Poland, Rumania or the 
10 Jpoviet Union. One recalls that 
11 /Budapesters—and particularly the 
12 [omen—have always laid great stress 
ul good dress, and have preferred 
17 [ge CConomize in other areas of life. 
pet then, visiting a public swimming 
ool, one sees only old and old- 
20 }#shioned bathing suits, the kind’ no 
Vestern woman would wear; it seems 
os Et the Budapest ladies can just 
27 |poout afford good street clothes, but 





ot bathing suits. 
28 |} The same kind of contrast is evi- 
: od if you spend Saturday night 
e the expensive restaurant atop the 
rhe (e@4ian Mountain (now Freedom 
wa |pPeuntain) overlooking the lights of 
p city. The guests look as elegant 
= those in a good cafe in Vienna, 
pe orchestra plays soft music, the 
mers move quickly. But, when the 
e comes to leave, there are no 
omohiles; these are reserved for 
eas | ™MUNist party bosses. So people 
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By Kurt Gratz 


cram into overcrowded busses and 
the cog-wheel railroad, leaving their 
refuge behind to return to the drab 
everyday. 

Rent, transportation and amuse- 
ments are quite cheap in Budapest, 
and Hungarian-produced bread, meat, 
fruit and other foods cost about as 
much as in a Western country. But 
anything that comes from abroad is 
very expensive. British and French 
textiles, for example, cost two to 
three times as much in Budapest 





Kurt Gratz, a veteran Austrian 
newspaperman, visited Budapest 
on several occasions before and 
after World War II, again in April 
1956, and last week. He took the 
photographs which appear on the 
cover and on the next page. 





as they do in Vienna. Coffee costs 
400 forints a kilogram (about $8 
a pound), which means that the 
average Hungarian worker’s entire 
monthly wage can only buy four 
to six pounds of coffee. Cocoa, at 
180 forints a kilogram, is somewhat 
more reasonable. 

The general impression one gets 
is that you do not starve or go in 
rags in Hungary, but all the thou- 
sands of cheap little items which 
make life easier in the West are either 
missing, very expensive, or of poor 
quality. There are almost no soft 
drinks, for example, and those avail- 
able taste terrible. I tried a cone of 
the best ice cream Budapest has to 
offer; watery and tasteless, it would 
be completely unsalable in any West- 
ern city. In such respects, Budapest 


| Weekend in Budapest 


in 1958 is comparable to Vienna of 
about 1949, 

The general Hungarian desire for 
foreign goods sometimes leads to 
curious consequences. The Germans 
manufacture a type of necktie made 
out of plastic instead of fabric. They 
are very ugly and, in my opinion, no 
man of taste would ever wear one. 
In Austria, one of them costs 8 
schillings (about 35 cents). A Hun- 
garian soccer player who had been 
in Germany brought back a dozen, 
and sold them for 125 forints ($5) 
apiece. 

Many in the West assume that the 
economies of the various satellite na- 
tions are integrated and coordinated, 
and that economically there is a 
single Soviet bloc. In reality, the 
individual Communist countries dif- 
fer widely. Certain goods which are 
available very cheaply and in huge 
quantities in one country cannot be 
bought in another, or else must be 
had at high prices in the black mar- 
ket. The fantastic price differences 
between the different countries are 
used to make money by people who 
have the opportunity to travel from 
one country to another. 

Officially, one Russian ruble equals 
one Czech crown equals one Hun- 
garian forint. But a kilogram of 
coffee costs 38 rubles in Russia and 
400 forints in Hungary, a kilogram 
of pepper 40 rubles and 600 forints, 
a vacuum cleaner 2,500 rubles and 
1,500 forints . If you buy a cheap 
watch in Hungary for 450 forints, 
you can sell it for 400 crowns in 
Czechoslovakia. For the 400 crowns, 










you can buy 6 shirts made of silon 
(Czech nylon)—for which you can 
get 1,500 forints in Hungary. If you 
buy 100 handkerchiefs with your 
400 Czech crowns, you can get as 
much as 1,600 to 1.800 forints for 
them in Hungary. The Czechs, on the 
other hand, buy pullovers, wine, 
salami and furs in Budapest. 

For the average Hungarian to go 
to another Communist country is 
quite difficult. Only one member of 
a married couple, not both, can get 
a travel permit to East Germany 
(from which one can get to West 
Berlin and freedom). But an East 
German camera sells for three times 
as much in Budapest as it costs in 
East Berlin. 

Even within Hungary travel is not 
free. Permission to visit the border 
region near Austria is granted only 
on approved business or by invita- 
tion of a relative living there (who 
assumes responsibility for your re- 
turn). The border itself is heavily 
guarded; there are watchtowers with 
search-lights, machine guns, barbed 
wire and minefields. 

How do the Hungarians feel two 
years after “the events”? (The Com- 
munists only use the term “counter- 
revolution,” the term “revolution” 


is dangerous, so the average Hun- 
garian refers to “the events.”) There 
is a feeling of despair, and a deep 
disappointment in the West, which 
failed to help the Hungarians after 
having aroused much hope that it 
would. All explanations of why the 
West was unable to offer effective aid 
are rejected. 

There is a general feeling of help- 
lessness. The ordinary Hungarian 
must accept without grumbling what 
Thus, 
the execution of Imre Nagy and 
Pal Maleter, everyone was deeply 
shocked. but nobody discussed it. If 
a worker’s wages are reduced. he can 
only be silent and adjust. My friend 


the authorities order. after 


Laszlo, for example. had a compara- 
tively well-paid job with a monthly 
income of 2.200 forints (about $88). 
This consisted of a basic salary of 
1,600 forints and bonuses up to a 
of 600. Suddenly, this 
summer. Laszlo had to sign a circu- 
lar which cut the maximum bonus to 
250 forints. This meant a 16 per 
cent wage cut for him. Strikes are 
impossible. so Laszlo is trying to 
black 


maximum 


make extra money on _ the 
market. 
Uncertainty as to the whims of 


the rulers is reflected in the fact 
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SCARS OF THE REVOLUTION: (L.) RESTORATION WORK AT THE CORNER OF RAKOCZI UT AND JOZSEF KORUT: 
{R.) BOMBED-OUT WINDOWS OF THE KILIAN BARRACKS, SEEN FROM FERENC KORUT 





that nobody tries to save money, Wi 
put money in the bank? It may 
worthless next week if the Gove 
ment devalues it or confiscates 
Thus, every forint is spent as fast| 
possible; the average citizen 4 
not plan even a week ahead. 
Government. too, is spending in { 
same manner, and Soviet aid is y 
ning out. 

Walking through the main str 
where the revolutionary fighting 
most violent, the only reminder yj 
can see now are freshly-planted tre 
next to the old, thick ones. 
Government has all if TIS 
houses rebuilt exactly as they weg stit 
before—even the ugliest old hougublic, 
with all their Hapsburg-era om@8 refe 
ments and decorations. But on te dit 
side streets there are still battergate: ' 
houses which show the impact g to b 
hundreds of projectiles. 
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arlian 
Leaving Hungary Sunday nigifet in 
pprese 





your fellow-tourists have been ta 
turn and pensive. But, when the biitutio 
crosses the frontier into Austria, thijon of 
become eloquent in their denuneifreside 
tions of the Communist dictatorsifote or 
which suppresses their friends aifind of 
relatives. A weekend in Budapest §olitica 
an impressive reminder of the meiifades. 
ing of freedom. Certs 
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hey wa stitution of the Fifth French Re- 
d hougublic, approved in the September 
ra om@8 referendum, does not provide for 
t on tHe direct election of the chief of 
batterfate: The President of the Republic 
npact gt to be elected by a vast college of 

aliamentarians and local notables. 
y nigifet in reality the referendum itself 
een lagepresented less the choice of a con- 
1 the bitutional text than the popular elec- 
tria, thon of General Charles de Gaulle as 
lenuncifresident. What was nominally a 
tatorsifote on institutions was actually the 
nds aigind of personal mandate no French 
dapes folitical leader has received in de- 
he CaBAdes 

Certainly de Gaulle, under whose 

firection French politics will now 
roceed, has a very different kind of 

“% Bppeal than that of the politicians 
2 yho had recently been succeeding 
‘ 4 ne another at the head of the Gov- 
‘Pnment. He is a disinterested man 
ithout a shred of personal vanity, 

man of great intellectual honesty. 

t he has little respect for other men, 
particularly his own followers, he 

MS appreciate the type of disinter- 

ir ed spokesman who does not yield 
‘ bre him. He believes in the truth, 
pees political problems on a grand 

pee and in long-range perspective, 

a! ects efficiency and with the years 

s to have acquired great pa- 
te and a sense of maneuver. 

But de Gaulle also has certain 
¢ acteristics which will constitute 
Bal challenge to French democrats. 

RUT: +f Possesses, for example, a highly- 
oped juridical sense, and takes 
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all (i T Is somewhat ironic that the Con- 


of non-partisan efficiency evades value judgments 


De Gaulle and 


rench Democrats 


By André Philip 


institutions at their face value. At 
the time of France’s Liberation, he 
avoided taking essential measures for 
the reconstruction of the country for 
almost two years while he concen- 
trated his own activity—and the na- 
tion’s interest—on constitutional re- 
form. He has now resumed his 
course and, over the last three 
months, has left many real problems 
sit while he has been remaking the 
Constitution. In a curious sort of 
neo-Rousseauism, he seems to believe 
that the juridical framework deter- 
mines the conduct of human beings; 
he is quite ready to make use of the 
very men who corrupted and de- 
stroyed the Fourth Republic, ap- 
parently considering them worthy 
once placed in another legal milieu 
and under his own authority. 

De Gaulle conceives himself basic- 
ally as the arbiter and rallier of the 
nation—that is to say, as an un- 
crowned king rather than a Premier 
expressing the will of the majority 
party or the traditional President 
of the Republic, supervising the func- 
tioning of institutions. For him, all 
antagonisms and conflicts of interest 
notwithstanding, there exists a gen- 
eral interest which touches all basic 
questions. He thinks this “essential” 
interest, independent of political 
beliefs and passions, can be objec- 
tively ascertained by all non-partisan 
people who are sufficiently competent. 
Since he is linked to no social class, 
neither the bourgeoisie nor the peas- 
ants nor the workers, de Gaulle be- 
lieves that the technicians, top civil 





ANDRE PHILIP, French dissident So- 
cialist, is professor of law at the Sor- 
bonne. An economist by training, he 
became General de Gaulle’s Commis- 
sioner of the Interior in 1942 and 
served as Finance Minister in the post- 
war Cabinet of Leon Blum. A member 
of the Socialist executive committee 
for 12 years, he broke with the party 
leadership over Algeria in 1957. 





servants and experts are capable of 
determining this general interest and 
of providing for the welfare of the 
incompetent and ignorant people. In 
this belief, he is quite close to the 
managerial group which now governs 
the Soviet Union as well as the United 
States. He is, moreover, indifferent 
to the content of political regimes 
provided they are efficient and ca- 
pable of serving as instruments of 
national grandeur. 

This “essential,” which can be ob- 
jectively ascertained, is for de Gaulle 
the national interest. Notre Dame 
la France, something different from 
Frenchmen, is his supreme value, 
conceived in Platonic fashion. His 
entire career has been devoted to his 
belief in the, world mission of the 
“French idea.” His nationalism is 
very different from that of the petty 
bourgeoisie with their patriotic rib- 





bons; it is based neither on sheer 
force nor on transient interest but 
on this sense of France’s mission. 
He has a respect for the identity of 
other nations and their own vocations 
—which is what permitted him to 
understand and satisfy the national 
claims of the Africans. On the other 
hand, he is beyond doubt opposed, 
from the same motives, to the idea 
of European supranationality, even 
though he desires very close coopera- 
tion among the independent Euro- 
pean nations in order to build a third 
political force between the USSR and 
the U. S. 

Finally, de Gaulle feels that he 
himself can personify that “essential” 
national interest, captivating the 
masses in the service of a grand de- 
sign which lifts them above their 
daily lives. This was the case on 
June 18, 1940; then he, in effect, 
was France when the French people 
weren’t. He now thinks he can re- 
establish the authority of the state, 
reconcile France and Islam, place the 
country on the road to prosperity, 
and realize around his own person 
the unity of the people—even if it 
should prove necessary to use cer- 
tain esthetic manipulations to rouse 
a unanimous enthusiasm. 

In the face of these deeply-rooted 
attitudes of de Gaulle, more than 
in the details of the new Constitution, 
French democrats must redefine their 


beliefs. 


I THERE really a general interest, 
an “essential” national will sus- 
ceptible to objective and scientific 
determination, which can make pos- 
sible a permanent synthesis above 
and beyond particular interests and 
divergent concepts of society? I do 
not think so. At every point, it seems 
to me, one must make not a synthesis 
but a choice: housing or the hydro- 
gen bomb, Algeria or domestic eco- 
nomic expansion. 

In reality, conflict is the rule of 
all societies. Its forms change; today 
it centers less around property than 
around power. A democrat accepts 
the reality of social conflict; he does 


not seek to subdue it, but rather to 
allow it to express itself peacefully 
while organizing procedures for con- 
ciliation and equilibrium. All doc- 
trines which seek a definitive synthe- 
sis, whether they are idealist like 
Hegel’s or materialist like Marx’s, 
inevitably tend to become anti-demo- 
cratic. 

The function of the democratic 
state is to assure peaceful equilibrium 
and temporary settlements, not in the 
name of an objective general interest, 
but as the result of the citizens’ delib- 
erate choice among values which are 
not susceptible to scientific determi- 
nation but which are matters of 
faith. In reality, values do not 
emerge from facts; our choices 
emerge from a will which goes be- 
yond interests and passions, an ethic, 
a moral judgment which stands above 
all natural reality. A democrat does 
not bow before what is or what may 
be; he seeks to create new realities. 
And this calls not for a rally but for 
a choice, not only among technically 
qualified experts but above all among 
conscious intellectuals, who try to 
consider the whole range of problems 
in terms of the values they accept. 

It seems to me that such a choice 
cannot be made in the name either 
of the national state or of any social 
group, but only in terms of a uni- 
versal idea of Man. Social and na- 
tional groups are indispensable for 
integrating individuals and creating 
the necessary frameworks in which 
their dignity can be affirmed. But 
they cannot be ends in themselves. 
The true drama of our time is be- 
tween a monotheism which affirms 
the existence of supreme values and 
the polytheism, nowadays triumphant, 
of a series of groups which consider 
themselves absolute. A democrat is 
a universal humanist; if he believes 
in a united Europe, it is in order 
to realize his internationalism in a 
limited, concrete way, not in order 
to enlarge the scope of his nation- 
alism. He feels solidarity, under all 
circumstances and on every issue, 
with the man in whose person human 
dignity is denied. 





We have seen the necessity § must ¢ 
social conflicts which must be @frulers 
justed and mediated. The principafand le 
permanent conflict—which exists yf and st 
der every type of politica! regime§ necess: 
is that between the rulers and tg Frer 
masses. The rulers, technocrats § ful to 
administrators, are efficient; but d politic 
too often they demand disproportiog tellectu 
ate sacrifices from the populatioghis. T 
imposing drab todays in the namjsame | 
of glorious tomorrows. Too ofteg and me 
they sacrifice real men to consideg ized F 
ations of pure prestige. Too oftey years, : 
they tend to a paternalism whichgrande 
tries to work for the people but ngtheir b 
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COUVE DE MURVILLE: PROGRESftional 
under 1 
with them. There are two types Bhe too] 
political leaders: The authoritariafhi, ow 
commands and expects to be obeyelfhe will 
the democrat explains and hopes the Re 
be understood. be ano 
The danger in the Presidency 4 The 
de Gaulle is an orientation towaMoffcers 
an authoritarian and_ technocratitiy Alg 
socialism. The risk is that he WilJacque: 
group around him the efficient 4Ministe 
authoritarian experts and top ®findeed: 
ministrators, and then use the Mitblishe 
sources of modern propaganda “lor eve 
make the masses ratify decisiO™Mfing t, 
taken by these knowledgeable "0n the 
A democrat must express his Tj Bhe ext 
tion of all such unanimity and of 87 Bede] 
cult of personality, no matter W!*Al the 
his respect for this or that mat. HR. the 
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sity must affirn that power corrupts all 
be Mrulers who take themselves seriously 
incipafand lack sufficient sense of humor 
ists yf and sufficient understanding of the 
zime§ necessary limits of their posts. 
nd ty French democrats should be grate- 
rats @ful to de Gaulle for having posed 
but af political problems on that high in- 
ortiow| tellectual and moral level which is 
ilatiof his. This obliges us to achieve the 
amasame level, to reject the vulgarity 
ofteg and mediocrity which have character- 
nsideq ized French political life in recent 
oftey years, and to rediscover that sense of 
whicjgrandeur and creativeness which, at 
ut ngtheir birth, inspired the struggle of 
democracy and socialism against all 
forms of alienation. French demo- 
erats should be ready to cooperate 
with President de Gaulle, but should 
know the limits beyond which they 
gannot go, the points at which they 
must affirm their deepest convictions 
even at the price of conflict, should 
hat prove unavoidable. 



























SHOULD ALSO like to express my 
views on the present transitional 
Government, on the Algerian prob- 
lem, and on the essentials of a demo- 
ratic political and economic pro- 
gram. 

The present Government does not 
express de Gaulle’s own outlook, but 
elects his adaptation to a transi- 
Mtional period. In accepting power 
under the circumstances that he did, 
pes fhe took an enormous gamble with 
ilarlafhis own place in history. If he wins, 
beyelthe will be, once again, the Savior of 
pes “the Republic. If he loses, he could 
be another Pétain. 

The General had to accept the 
owaNoflicers of the May 13 demonstration 
eran Algiers, and his nomination of 
e WiJacques Soustelle as Information 
nt ¥Minister involved very serious risks, 
p “Bindeed: de Gaulle still has not es- 
he Tiublished his authority over Algeria 
m, lor even, in certain matters pertain- 
asi ing to Algeria, over the mainland). 
; fer On the other hand, wishing to respect 
reJ@Bhe external forms of transition, he 
of AY Beeded the big party chiefs; and so 
(WHE the failures of the Fourth Repub- 
" the men whose intellectual and 
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moral incapacity was responsible for 
the tragedy of these last years, have 
been united around him and are now 
trying to transfer to the Fifth Repub- 
lic the spirit and the methods which 
corrupted the Fourth. Finally, in 
contrast to these men, we find a group 
of professional civil servants such as 
Foreign Minister Maurice Couve de 
Murville who are well chosen; com- 
petent and efficient, they represent a 
hope for progress and effective action. 

We must express our uneasiness 
both at the practical passivity and 
the psychological evolution of this 
Government in recent months. As 
for the latter, the French national 
radio has more and more abandoned 
its function of providing informa- 
tion and become the instrument of 
a mediocre propaganda which dis- 
honors our country. What is particu- 
larly abominable, and sad for the 
veterans of the Resistance, is that this 
propaganda uses the heroic past of 
de Gaulle in the service of today’s 
passionate partisanship. It is scan- 
dalous to see the symbols and 
slogans of the Fighting French thus 
misused today—and often by old 
Vichyites. 

The economic policy of the Govern- 
ment has not been defined. Finance 
Minister Antoine Pinay, enjoying 
the confidence of the rich, succeeded 
with his emergency loan. During the 
summer, the balance of payments 
was favorable, thanks to tourism and 
the repatriation of capital. But the 
root problems remain. Nothing has 
been done to reorganize our exports. 
The budget, which was managed with 
great skill in the last days of the 
Fourth Republic, has been thrown 
out of gear again. In the first half 
of 1958, expenditures were 8 per 
cent over those of 1957, while re- 
ceipts were 25 per cent higher than 
last year. But since July the pace of 
spending has been stepped up as a 
result of new expenditures for 
housing, scientific research, the 
manufacture of nuclear weapons, and, 
above all, Algeria; and the rate of 
economic expansion has begun to 


slow down. The 1959 budget has 


hardly been outlined. This time 
there can be no more talk of rallying, 
but only of choices, and this means 
that we will finally have an Algerian 


policy. 


LGERIA was the cause of the fall 
A of the Fourth Republic and re- 
mains the touchstone of the Fifth. 
Until the referendum, nothing was 
done. The Army remained master of 
Algeria; it continued to propagate 
the myth of integration, ran the elec- 
toral campaign with a brisk spirit, 
and obtained the inevitable results. 
Nevertheless, we must face the 
realities. 

On the economic plane, it is im- 
poscible to “integrate” into France 
a region larger than the mainland, 
where 90 per cent of the population 
is of a different religion or nation- 
ality, and where the living standard 
is a tenth of ours. There can be no 
question of introducing family al- 
lowances in Algeria, when in fact 
birth control is necessary. The kind 
of educational effort that is neces- 
sary must address itself to the local 
population, not merely transfer the 
pedagogical methods and habits of 
thought of the French primary school. 
An agrarian reform is necessary, 
but not one that creates small 
peasant holdings like our own; on 
the contrary, it is necessary to group 
the peasants into cooperatives, led 
and inspired by trained agronomists, 
in order to increase the productivity 
of the land. 

Algeria is 
overpopulated. Big modern indus- 
trialization programs will ameliorate 
the economic situation somewhat, 
but they will not give employment 
to the surplus population. What is 
necessary is the recreation of a local 
artisanry and the multiplication, in 
the Moslem villages, of small and 
middle-sized businesses, with an eye 
toward progressively creating a 
market for local consumption. This 
should be done by the people them- 
selves, within the framework of a 
multitude of actions undertaken with 
little equipment and little reward— 
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and that kind of action can only be 
the work of a people ruling their 
own land and responsible for their 
own affairs. 

Under present conditions, one must 
wonder if even the limited program 
outlined by de Gaulle in his speech 
at Constantine can be _ realized. 
Where will we find the teachers for 
an expanded Algerian school system, 
when metropolitan France has a 
desperate teacher shortage? Where 
will we find the resources for in- 
vestment and social welfare if the 
war continues? Is there not a risk 
of integrating France and Algeria 
into a common inflation? 

Furthermore, despite the 98 per 
cent Yes vote on the referendum in 
Algeria, we should have no illusions 
about the will of the native popula- 
tion. Although a certain number of 
Moslem veterans of the French 
Army and civil service still dream 
of assimilation, the majority of the 
youth (50 per cent of the population 
is under 18) have become conscious 
of their national existence. For the 
first time in its history, the actual 
balloting in Algeria was not fraudu- 
lent, but one cannot speak of a free 
election when the Nos couldn’t cam- 
paign, various French newspapers 
and magazines were interdicted, the 
radio pushed one emphatic view- 
point, and blankets and sewing-ma- 
chines were distributed as means of 
persuasion. By way of contrast, the 
Algerians living in France, who were 
free to express their opinion, stayed 
away from the polls [the Algerian 
rebel FLN urged a boycott—Ed.];: 
the proportion of those who did 
vote was between 5 and 10 per cent, 
depending on the district. 

But even the Europeans, despite 
their slogans, do not want genuine 
integration. There are at least as 
many Maltese, Greeks, Italians and 
Spaniards among them as French- 
men. During the war, they rallied 
to Pétain and then successively col- 
laborated first with the Germans and 
then with the Americans—even while 
most of the present leaders of the 
FLN were fighting in the Army of 


de Gaulle. Since the war, the Euro- 
peans have blocked the application 
of all French laws designed to 
conciliate the two Algerian com- 
munities, from the Statute of 1947 
(conceived by Leon Blum) to the 
present day. To be French means 
to accept sacrifice, if necessary, in 
yielding to what the majority decide 
is the general policy of France. The 
Algerian Europeans have always re- 
fused to do so. They can never be 
integrated into metropolitan France 





so long as they wish—as they still do 
wish—to impose their own concep- 
tions on a France in which they are 
but a minority. 

Under 
cannot be treated as an internal af- 
fair. There are two communities in 
Algeria, European and Moslem. Both, 
in different degrees, have been placed 
under French cultural 
both have an interest in maintaining 
close links with the mainland, be- 
cause the wages of Moslem workers 
in France and the exports of agricul- 
tural produce are the main props 
of the Algerian economy. Further- 
more, the economic development of 
the country demands large invest- 
ments which can only come from 
France. France has little need of 


such conditions, Algeria 


influence: 


MOSLEM WOMEN IN ALGIERS: BLANKETS AND SEWING MACHINES 





Algeria; the latter, on the other 
hand, cannot live without France. 

The rational solution is a very 
broad autonomy within the frame. 
work of the federal community pro. 


vided in the new Constitution, with| 


France playing the role of arbiter 
between the two peoples who live on 
Algerian soil. The possibility oj 
progressive evolution to independ. 
ence must always be open. 

How do we achieve such a solu. 
tion? For several years, we have 


been promised military victory, with 
no such result. Since de Gaulle be 
came Premier, the military effort 
has been stepped up; money and men 
have been provided without hesita- 
tion. The Algerian Army can 10 
longer say that its reverses are due 
to “the system” or to ill will im 
Paris. Nevertheless, its operations 
this summer did suffer reverses, and 
Colonel Bigeard of the paratroopers 
has had much to say on the manner 
in which they were conducted, and 
on the fact that the Army had too 
many women, too much equipmeat, 
and too much brass and braid. The 
war continues, as does terrorism here 
in France. 

A great deal will depend on the 
conditions in which Algeria choos 
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deputies to the new National As- 
sembly at the end of this month. 
General de Gaulle is now attempting, 
with intelligence and courage, to 
restore freedom of expression and 
civilian control in Algeria, and to 
solicit varied candidacies in each 
district. If he succeeds, it may be 
possible to achieve the election of 
authentic representatives of the Mos- 
lem population with whom, in de 
Gaulle’s words, it will be possible 
to do “the rest.” Contact between 
these elected representatives and the 
delegates of the FLN, under the 
auspices of France, could finally 
lead to a genuine pacification. 

[Since this article was written, de 
Gaulle has offered cease-fire negotia- 
tions to the rebel military leaders, 
and spoken of an “ensemble” to in- 
clude France, Algeria, Morocco and 
Tunisia.—ED. ] 

But in order to do this, the Army 
must be brought under control, a 
basic task which de Gaulle has just 
begun io undertake. The restoration 
of Government authority over the 
Army in Algeria must be ac- 
companied by a total reform of its 
structure and leadership, in order 
to avoid any future repetition of the 
May 13 adventure. Either the Army 
leaders are named by the republican 
State and have no choice but to obey 
it, expressing their opinions only 
through organized channels; or else, 
if the Army wishes to speak, it 
should be represented by officers who 
are elected by the soldiers. The 
colonels and General Staff represent 
no social reality; they are tech- 
nicians named by the Government 
to lead our sons in uniform and have 
only the authority conferred by the 
Government. 


UPPOSING that the Algerian prob- 

lem is solved, what should be 
the program of the democratic Left? 
It seems to me that it should con- 
centrate on five points: 

1. Civil liberties, The right of 
habeas corpus must be restored, and 
freedom accorded to all defendants 
Where there is no demonstratably 
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serious risk of flight. Administrative 
internment camps must be abolished, 
and firm sanctions applied against 
police or military brutality. A new 
law should be adopted for the French 
Press Agency, transforming it from 
a Government agency into a co- 
operative controlled by the various 
newspapers and _ periodicals. The 
French national radio should also be 
made independent of the state, on 
the model of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation; the state should 
be represented in its board of di- 
rectors by the Minister of Education, 
not the Minister of Information. 

2. Decentralization. The extremely 
centralized national administration. 
a legacy of Napoleon’s rule, should 
be drastically reformed. Local au- 
tonomy, departmental and regional, 
should be established, permitting 
power to be diffused among the 
people rather than concentrated in 
Paris. The independence of the 
judiciary should be more firmly 
rooted. Academic freedom, too, 
should be expanded, with the au- 
tonomy of both of the universities 
and the public schools re-enforced. 
At the same time, a permanent sys- 
tem of people’s education should be 
set up, by the creation of such au- 
tonomous organizations as youth 
movements, youth houses, adult edu- 
cation institutes, discussion forums, 
etc. The principle of time off for 
cultural activities should be devel- 
oped to permit workers to participate. 

3. Constitutional reform. The 
democratic Left should demand, at 
least, the repeal of Article 16 of the 
new Constitution (which gives the 
President vast and ambiguous dicta- 
torial powers in the event of emer- 
gency), and the transfer of the right 
to dissolve Parliament from the 
President to the Premier. An ad- 
ministrative reform, decentralizing 
France along the lines of its natural 
socio-economic communities, is also 
in order. 

4. Economic policy. Our major 
aim should be to increase produc- 
tivity and modernization. At the 
same time, the public sector should 


be decentralized, even while it forms 
part of a general economic plan. 
Local economic councils should be 
set up on the model of the national 
Economic Council and work in close 
cooperation with it. 

The countryside should be trans- 
formed by the diffusion of scientific 
agriculture and the encouragement 
of cooperatives within the framework 
of organized markets and stabilized 
prices. Housing policy should be 
based on community planning and 
should seek, above all, to encourage 
decent rental accommodations. In 
each industry, old artisan techniques 
no longer adapted to the needs of 
our time should be modernized. 

The trade union movement should 
go beyond the phase of sheer wage 
demands, and become conscious of 
the fact that workers’ living stand- 
ards depend less on their nominal 
wage than on production, price and 
investment policies. We should also 
expand the responsibilities of the 
workers’ committees in the factories 
and encourage producers’ coopera- 
tives and other forms of communal 
management, in order to give the 
workers the feeling that they are 
genuinely responsible agents in an 
economy coordinated in the common 
interest. 

5. Foreign policy. Our interna- 
tional policies should be directed 
against all forms of nationalism. 
France should take the initiative in 
working out policies to stabilize 
world raw-materials prices, and to 
give effective international aid to 
the underdeveloped countries. France 
should also, once the Algerian ad- 
venture is concluded, resume an in- 
dependent policy in the Middle East. 
Finally, the unification of the six 
West European nations now in the 
Coal and Steel Pool and Common 
Market should be pursued on the 
political plane. In line with this, 
French, German and Italian Social- 
ists should seek to create a united 
continental labor movement—a mod- 
ern, creative, effective force capable 
of meeting the needs of the age of 
atomic energy and automation. 





BOHN 


ORE AND MORE of my friends 
are fleeing to Florida or 
California in winter. And _ these 


friends continually write invitations. 
Why am I so stubborn? Everyone 
else escapes from the snow and rain 
and deep-diving thermometer. What 
fun we could have rolling on the wide 
winter beaches. Am I wedded forever 
to my snow-shovel? 

No. What I am in love with is 
the rhythm of the seasons which has 
furnished the framework of my life 
for all these long years. Florida and 
California are wonderful summer 
lands in wintertime. Long before the 
steam engine and the airplane made 
rapid and easy travel possible, the 
English, the Germans and the Scan- 
dinavians dreamed of Italy. Goethe, 
Shelley, Ibsen. What poetry they 
wrote about the lure of the sun and 
South! Kennst du das Land? Even 
in slow and clumsy coaches the 18th- 
century Northern European lumbered 
over the mountains in search of 
Italian peace and rest. This thing 
is deep in our mores. I don’t expect 
to change the habits of our race. I 
only aim to explain myself, to give 
my friends a chance to understand 
why I do not join the procession. 

The fact that I love winter is only 
a minor point. Persons who have 
never savored our Northern season of 
snow and ice really don’t know much 
about outdoor fun. In the first place, 
when the trees are stripped of leaves 
and the earth is covered with snow, 
the world has a compelling beauty 
that is like nothing else in human 
experience. At dusk, the sharp blue 
or purple shadows of tree-forms on 
pink snow are really something to 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Beauty of the 
Changing Seasons 


rave about. And when birds fly over, 
creating a moving-picture of their 
lovely motion on a gleaming carpet 
of snow, they give me a thrill which 
I would not exchange for anything 
which Italy or Florida or California 
has to offer. I recall that long ago I 
wrote about traveling that mile to 
the little red schoolhouse snugly 
tucked under a buffalo robe in a 
sleigh, with the horses prancing high. 
Winter is beauty. Winter is fun. 

But this is not really what I want 
to write about. What I set out to say 
is that it is the changing of the 
seasons which makes life lively and 
good. This year has been wonderful 
and I have been closer to the moods 
of nature than ever before. In fine 
weather, we have been reading and 
writing and taking our afternoon 
drinks under the trees or out on the 
sunny lawn. We have made closer 
observations, have been nearer to all 
of the growing, living, shining things. 

The seasons have been late and 
cool and better watered than usual. 
The trees have kept their deep-green 
color right through the summer. The 
roses have bloomed on and on as if 
June were lasting forever. Even now, 
in October, the great blossoms are 
bursting out as if it were spring. All 
of the flowering trees and shrubs 
have come later than usual and have 
remained bright and colorful for 
longer periods. The birds, too, en- 
tered into the spirit of the thing. 
If we were to have eternal spring, 
they would go along with the gag 
and stay with us longer than usual 
and sing their mating songs when 
they usually have gone silent. 

Now we are having autumn, and 








what an autumn! One of our lawns 
is partly surrounded by a rough 
stone wall which maintains at an 
upper level my diminishing attempts 
to raise vegetables. In mid-summe, 
we planted, along this wall and 
above it, generous quantities of 
zinnias and marigolds—and now we 
are enjoying our reward. There are 
floods of golden beauty pushing up 
rom below the rough stones and 
falling down from over them. Here 
and there these billows of gold are 
broken by cliffs of pyrocantha with 
their masses of deep red berries. | 
lounge in a comfortable chair, read- 
ing books sent to me by the office, 

It seems to me that this is the 
most beautiful autumn which I have 
experienced. Spring has been richer, 
summer longer and autumn some- 
how deeper and lovelier. And there 
is one sort of beauty which has been 
important to me all my life which 
has been especially fine this year. | 
am thinking of the effect produced 
by the low-slanted rays of the after- 
noon sun striking across the lawn. 
As the day grows mellow and evening 
comes on, they produce a green-gold 
color which is the liveliest experience 
reported to the human eye. Anyone 
who has the opportunity to look on 
as the late afternoon sun adds golden 
liveliness to the deep green of the 
grass has enjoyed one of nature's 
most precious privileges. It seems to 
me that this year the effect has been 
especially rich and rare. 

What I started out to say is that 
the changing seasons of this tem 
perate zone are what keep life lively 
and good. Someone should publish 
an anthology of the poetry of our 
changing seasons. A good editor 
could probably find just as much 
poetry—and as good—about the 
changing beauties of the North 
has been poured into the lap of the 
South by Goethe and Shelley and 
their fellow seekers-of-the-sun. As 
for me, in very simple prose I hail 
our Northern life of change and 
chance, and all of the varied exper 
ences of heat and cold and the livel 
ness which they inspire. 
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ost AMERICANS are still un- 


such far-away places as Torrejon, 
Moron, San Pablo and Zaragoza in 
Spain, or Ben Guerir, Boulhaut, 
Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane in 
Morocco. Yet in these places, the 
giant airstrips of the Strategic Air 
Command represent U. S. policy’s 
vaunted power of nuclear retaliation. 

Torrejon, to American eyes, re- 
sembles New Mexico. There are the 
same endless vistas, with copper- 
colored mesas rising from the plain, 
turning red and purple at sundown, 
and the misty view of high moun- 
tains in the distance. And the Span- 
ish countryside evokes the image of 
modern war—the cruel sun has 
scorched the earth as though it had 
undergone a nuclear holocaust. 

The air defense control head- 
quarters in Torrejon, operated by 
the 16th Air Force, is the nerve- 
center of U. S. military power in 
Spain. Radar stations spaced across 
the Spanish peninsula keep a con- 
stant watch on the sky. A 20-foot- 
high panel of blue plexiglass, behind 
locked doors, plots the course of any 
aircraft picked up by the radar sta- 
tions. A British Vulcan jetbomber, 
returning from North Africa, shows 
up as a yellow grease-pencil mark 
on the board. If any aircraft is not 
identified promptly, the silver F-86 
jetfighters on the flight line scramble 
immediately to intercept. 
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ANTHONY HARRIGAN, of the News and 
Courier in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, just completed a tour of U.S. air- 
lases in Europe and North Africa. 
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By Anthony Harrigan 


Parked along the runway are six 
B-47 medium jetbombers—the ullti- 
mate reason behind this airbase. The 
thousands of men and hundreds of 
millions of dollars invested in this 
and the other airbases strung across 
Spain and North Africa, are there 
for the purpose of getting aloft these 
jets, equipped with atomic bombs, 
should the Soviet Union start a war. 

The base is in a constant state of 
alert. Alongside the sleek fuselages 
of the B-47’s stand the generators 
needed to start the engines. Sentries 
patrol the area. Coils of barbed wire 
surround the aircraft. The SAC 
crews who man these bombers oc- 
cupy the same quarters. Each three- 
man team stays together every minute 
they are on alert status. They eat 
together, shower together, sleep to- 
gether. At any hour of the day or 
night—during mealtime, in the quiet 
of the late afternoon—and in any 
weather, the klaxon horn may blare 
across the base. And within fifteen 
minutes from the first sound of the 
klaxon, the aircraft must be aloft. 

Yet, while these outposts of Ameri- 
can defense maintain their watchful 
status around the clock, there are 
some troubling questions as to their 
ultimate effectiveness. For one, the 
first B-47’s were introduced into the 
Air Force in 1951. Today, the Air 
Force has jetfighters that fly hun- 
dreds of miles faster than the B-47’s. 
It is only reasonable to assume that 
the Soviet Union has similar high- 
speed interceptors. Meanwhile, the 
era of missile warfare has brought 
revolutionary changes in the past 
several years. But only last summer 
did SAC receive its first missile- 


Outposts in Spain, Morocco and Germany raise serious questions 
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equipped B-52G’s, which can deliver 
an air-to-ground “Hound Dog” mis- 
sile hundreds of miles from a heavily 
defended target area. 

A troubling feature of Torrejon 
and other airbases is the location of 
key defense facilities. One wonders 
why the fighter control system and 
the SAC target-operations building, 
where missions are planned, are lo- 
cated above the ground in_ brick 
buildings. Why aren’t these vital in- 
stallations underground, shielded by 
thick layers of concrete such as the 
Germans used in their flak towers 
as far back as World War II? While 
Torrejon and other bases are geared 
to mounting an atomic attack, there 
seems to be no planning for protec- 
tion against enemy air or missile 
attack. The fuel storage tanks at 
Torrejon, Moron and Nouasseur are 
bunched together so that a single 
bomb or missile can destroy them in 
one hit. 

Also, there seem to be no shelters 
for personnel. While even neutral 
Sweden has taken its bases under- 
ground and provided vast shelter 
areas, U. S. air bases are no more 
equipped with shelters against blast 
and radioactivity than was Pearl 
Harbor in the pre-atomic days. 


NouassEur, Morocco 

HE Moroccan driver races the 
French-made bus down a long 
slope, swerving to miss a cow in the 
roadway. He shouts at the animal 
in Arabic. An American airman in 
the back of the bus yells: “Steak for 
supper.” The passengers, including 
two veiled women in gray robes, 
laugh. The bus, shuttling from the 
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U. S. airbase to Casablanca, carries 
a strange assortment of people: 
French soldiers in khaki, with black 
overseas caps and black shoulder 
tabs; youthful U. S. servicemen in 
civilian clothes—pink shirts and peg- 
legged black trousers; Moroccan 
laborers in blue jeans, T-shirts and 
ornamented skull caps that look as 
though they were made out of a 
piece of old carpet. The Moroccans 
have learned a sort of pidgin Ameri- 
can, larded with Air Force slang. 
(Americans never seem to learn the 
language of the country in which 
they serve.) 

There is a strange contrast between 
these people and the Americans with 
their gadgetry of modern warfare 
and modern life. On a hillside, a 
giant radar station sweeps the sky 
with its rotating antennae. At the 
base of the hill, bare rock crops out 
of the dusty soil. A camel is tethered 
to a white house and next to it stands 
a hard-top coupe with an American 
blonde at the wheel. The Moroccan 
flies are thick and pestiferous, but 
the airmen brave them while downing 
root beer and Cokes. 

Duty at the American airbases in 
Morocco does not seem very pleasant. 
The few amenities of American life 
—the base movies, officer’s club and 
well-stocked PX—do little to relieve 
the dullness of life in this semi-desert 
country where it is dangerous to stray 
beyond a fixed perimeter. But, then, 
pleasure has nothing to do with the 
basic purpose of Nouasseur and the 
other Moroccan They 
simply represent of saved 
flying time should atomic retaliation 
be ordered by the President. 


Again, at Nouasseur, this writer 
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was amazed by the apparent lack of 
ground security for this important 
base. I discovered that it was pos- 
sible to walk in and out of the main 
gate at Nouasseur without being 
challenged or called on to furnish 
identification. The SAC jetbombers 
are parked on runways less than two 
miles from the gate, and their is 
no checkpoint between them and the 
gate. A team of saboteurs would have 
no trouble reaching and destroying 
these aircraft. 

The base had armored cars, but 
they were parked at the motor pool, 
with their machine guns dismounted. 
And the entire area was deserted 
when I walked around. The planes 
were surrounded by one roll of 
barbed wire, but it seemed to me 
that it would have been wiser to have 
a few checkpoints along the way, a 
few armored cars near the planes. 
and a few regular patrols. 


RHEIN-MAIN AiR BasE, GERMANY 

HEIN-MAIN is little America. In 
R the PX, American service wives 
in capri pants buy U. S.-made beauty 
creams and teenagers in blue jeans 
look over “progressive” jazz records. 
Servicemen, wise in the ways of good 
living, catch the Army bus into 
Frankfurt at 5 p.m. In the mod- 
ernistic base hotel, airmen and their 
dependents order hamburgers and 
chocolate milk in wax-paper cartons. 

Except for the Autobahn beyond 
the big plate-glass window and the 
speeding German trucks with their 
distinctive trailers, this might be 
Pennsylvania or Ohio. Perhaps never 
before has a people transplanted its 
own atmosphere of living so com- 
pletely to another country. 





LOWEST OF THE LOW 
Give me the simple oaf who kicks a pup, 
The thief who filches from the blind man’s cup, 
The man who beats his invalided wife, 
The craven mugger with the switchblade knife, 


The common thug, the body-snatching ghoul, 
Before the one who bombs a church or school. 


— Richard Armour 





“complexity of U. S. policy. Original 














Yet watching this scene, a ques 
tion comes to one’s mind: What ar 
Americans doing here, 13 years afte; 
the defeat of Hitler Germany? Why 
this fabulously costly transplanting 
of modern America to an area that 
is only 70 miles from the Iron 
Curtain? 

The answer, of course, lies in the 


ly, Rhein-Main served the America 
garrison forces in Germany. Later 
the Truman Doctrine officially stated 
U. S. determination to contain the 
Soviets in Europe. Rhein-Main stil 
serves that military function. Air 
cargo moves through here to U. §. 
bases in this part of the world: 
cables for a base at Asmara, Eritrea; 
tires for Navy trucks in the Azores; 
repair parts for a military mission 
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in Pakistan; C-rations for the Indiant .., 


Army. Yet, except for these supply} Ky, 
functions, the role of the Rhein Afr 
Main base remains unclear. onl 

The Truman Doctrine has been} 4: 
discarded. Secretary Dulles speaks off ,., 
“massive retaliation,” and the bass\ y 
in Spain and Morocco are geared to} jat. 
this end. Some military planner} 54, 
speak of a new kind of “limited war’} jy, 
to check Soviet peripheral aggre} 4). 
sion. But Rhein-Main’s connectionj yy, 
with such a policy is obscure. Cerf yi 
tainly, there is no talk here now of upo 
creating a 100-division European] ..., 
army, composed of units from the 




















teriz 
free nations. Troop strength is being ¢,; 
cut as the NATO nations turn t \i4, 


existing ground forces in Europ} ,j 
could not halt a Soviet land attack{ ,,,. 

Why are we maintaining base] qo, 
such as Rhein-Main and such unit¥ j,,4 


as are based here? The hard punc says 
necessary in land warfare does nol jy 
exist at Rhein-Main. The only U. 5} ag.: 
superiority is in creature comfor{ 
for service men and their dependents] 9 
One wonders what would become o! segr 
the large group of women and chil: Cas 
dren in case of a land attack. If war 
comes, would fliers jump into their} y, 
planes and fly to Morocco or Spail ficia 
while the wives and children stayed Ca 
behind? 
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South Africas Verwoerd 


The Union's new Prime Minister, a supporter of Nazism 


during the war, represents the extreme segregationists 


By John Hughes 


Cape TOWN 
ENDRIK FRENSCH VERWOERD 
(pronounced “fair-voort”), the 
new Prime Minister of the Union of 
South Africa, is probably one of the 
world’s most fiercely dedicated parti- 
sans of race separation on the 
grounds of color. This, of course, 
sets him at loggerheads with Ghana’s 
Kwame Nkrumah and the other 
African leaders of black nationalism, 
and makes him a key figure in the 
daily unfolding drama of _ this 
continent. 

Verwoerd’s election to succeed the 
late Johannes G. Strijdom was con- 
sidered a victory for extremist ele- 
ments within the governing Nation- 
alist party. It remains to be seen 
whether the responsibility of office 
will exert a moderating influence 
upon him, or whether the restless 
energy and zeal which have charac- 
terized his dealings with South 
Africa’s non-whites to date will pro- 
vide even further stimulus to the 
Government’s policies. He sees him- 
self as a man with a mission. “In 
accordance with God’s will, it was 
determined who should assume the 
leadership of the Government,” he 
says. 

He sees his task as saving South 


'| Africa’s 3 million whites from being 


overrun by the nation’s more than 
9 million Africans—‘“only racial 
segregation can avoid a blood-bath.” 
Some of his critics claim that his 
dedication to it borders on fanaticism. 

In the privacy of his stately of- 
ficial residence, Groote Schuur, in 
Cape Town, Verwoerd is a most 
amiable host. He is devoted to his 
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wife and seven children. But he 
works over a briefcase full of papers 
while being driven to and from 
Parliament, and often works till the 
small hours of the morning. Though 
he runs a Friesland farm near 
Johannesburg, he has few hobbies 
and has never had much interest in 
sports. 

Born in Holland, Henrik Ver- 
woerd was brought to South Africa 
at the age of 2. After a brilliant 
academic career here, he studied at 
the universities of Leipzig, Hamburg 


‘and Berlin, took a brief swing 


through the United States, then re- 
turned to South Africa to become, at 
the age of 26, professor of applied 
psychology at Stellenbosch Univer- 
sity. In the late 30s he came into 
political prominence by protesting 
the admission to South Africa of 
Jewish refugees from Hitler’s Ger- 
many. 

After this, the Nationalist party 
(which was not yet in power) in- 
vited him to become editor of a new 
party newspaper, Die Transvaler, in 
Johannesburg. He occupied the post 
throughout World War II and the 
paper adopted a strongly pro-Nazi 
policy. In a court case during these 
years, a Supreme Court judge ruled 
that Verwoerd had made his news- 
paper “a tool of the Nazis in South 
Africa, and he knew it.” After the 
war, the newspaper boycotted the 
visit to South Africa of the British 
royal family. 

From political journalism, Ver- 
woerd graduated to politics and 
eventually became a cabinet minister. 
For eight years he was Native Af- 





 @. 
VERWOERD 


fairs Minister in the Strijdom cabinet. 
His administration of the country’s 
Africans has been subject to con- 
siderable criticism, not only from 
his opponents but from a section 
of his own supporters. They have no 
quarrel with his ultimate objective, 
but question his methods. They claim 
he is uncompromising and too often 
fails to heed the advice of others. 
This criticism is borne out by a 
comment Verwoerd once reportedly 
made to an interviewer. When asked 
whether his heavy duties did not 
ever leave him tired or taxed, he 
bluntly stated: “No, I do not have 
the nagging doubt of ever wondering 
whether, perhaps, I am wrong.” 
With this confident approach to 
a complex racial problem, Verwoerd 
has pressed toward his goal of 
separating the races. It would have 
the nation’s Africans, who outnum- 
ber the whites three to one, neatly 
settled in the less than 20 per cent 
of the country reserved for them. 
In fact, Verwoerd has spent more 
on such items as non-white housing, 
and brought more material benefits 
to the Africans, than previous re- 
sponsible cabinet ministers. But 
while he feels paternalistic toward 
many of the tribal Africans still 
living primitively in their villages, 
he seems to have little sympathy for 
the educated Africans who have 
poured into the white man’s cities. 
Another of Verwoerd’s goals is 
to sever South Africa’s link with 
the British Crown and turn the 
country into a republic. Whether he 
intends to pull South Africa out of 
the Commonwealth is not yet clear. 
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The choice in underdeveloped lands may lie 


between ‘ours’ and the Communists’ 


WHOSE DICTATORS 
IN ASIA? By John Scott 


FTER TWO long trips through 
| em from the Suez Canal right 
round to Korea, I find myself driven 
to the conclusion that democracy 
will not work in underdeveloped 
lands. Further, it seems clear that 
attempts to apply such democratic 
procedures as free elections in these 
areas result in Communist victories. 

First, let me define underdeveloped 
areas as those with per capita in- 
comes below $200 a year, and adult 
literacy rates below 50 per cent. 
This is arbitrary, but it is better to 
give a figure than just to say “poor 
countries.” 

A glance at the accompanying table 
indicates that the following countries 
do not fall into the category of 
“underdeveloped”: Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Hong Kong, Singapore, Israel, 
Turkey. They all have indices above 
those I have mentioned, and in all 
of them democracy is currently 
working—not perfectly, certainly— 
surprisingly well. But in the rest of 
Asia—which means nearly the en- 
tire mainland and some islands such 
as Ceylon and Indonesia—I am con- 
vinced that democracy does not work. 

The reason is simple, and not at all 
ideological. Asia’s masses are poor. 
Worse, in many cases, their num- 
bers increase faster than their pro- 
duction of food and commodities. As 
a result, they are poorer now than 





JouHN Scott, special assistant to the 
publisher of Time, and author of 
Beyond the Urals and other books, 


spent most of last year touring Asia. 
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they were a generation ago. Still 
worse, they are aware of this situa- 
tion. They have been told by mod- 
ern electronic communications and 
aroused by the population movements 
caused by war and urbanization in 
the past generation. But their ap- 
petites have been whetted by new 
hopes and expectations. 

The restraints of family and faith, 
which in generations gone by kept 


them in sleepy acquiescence of their’ 


lot, have been shaken up by the 
social changes of the past 20 years. 
Nationalist leaders have roused ihem 
to a high pitch. With convulsive 
energy they have thrown off the yoke 
of colonial domination, confident that 





their newly won freedom would by 
some miraculous and paiiiless al- 
chemy make them as rich as their 
former European masters. 

The masses want things and they 
want them now—schools, shoes, tools, 
and even wrist watches and canned 
food. When they fail to get these 
things they blame whatever govern- 
ment they have. When they are 
given political freedoms — free 
speech, a free press, the right to 
organize political parties and cam- 
paign in elections — they tend to 
use these to upset whatever govern- 
ments they have and to replace them 
with “the other party.” In most of 
non-Communist Asia, the other party 
is the Communist party. 

Were no Communist parties active 
in Asia, this process might be a 
salutary one. Party A becomes cor- 
rupt and inefficient and is voted 
out of office by the electorate in 
favor of Party B, which then has 
an opportunity to do better. If it 
fails, the voters can return Party 
A to office, or vote in Party C, in 
the kind of political process that has 
gone on in. the West for many 
decades. But when one of the com- 
peting parties is the Communist 
party, the whole process breaks down. 





Per Capita Investment 
Income Rate Literacy 
Country ($ per year) (% of GNP) Rate 
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Communist parties need win only 
one election for it to be the last. 

Of course, this axiom applies to 
‘Communist as much as to non-Com- 
munist Asia. If there were a free 
election tomorrow in South Vietnam, 
I fear the people there would vote 
out of power the anti-Communist 
Government in Hanoi, and for iden- 
tical reasons. 

I had a long talk with President 
Diem, and he admits frankly that 
when his opposition becomes serious 
its leaders go to jail. Some 6,000 
of them are behind bars today (as 
topposed to some 30,000 in North 
Vietnam). That is where Diem feels 
they belong. In a country with a per 
capita income of some $144 a year, 
with an adult literacy of less than 
30 per cent, a country where but 
two years ago there was fighting 
every night in the suburbs of Saigon 
between Communist irregulars, the 
armies of the religious sects and 





Government forces, a country har- 
boring a million refugees from its 
Communist-governed northern half 
which is bent on its subversion, in 
such a country, Diem feels that free 
elections are a luxury he can ill 
afford. I think he is right. 

In Korea, Formosa, Malaya and 
Thailand, too, the Communist party 
is outlawed and the electorate is 
given no opportunity to vote the 
Communist party into power. But 
free, or relatively free, elections are 
currently being held in India, Ceylon, 
Laos, Cambodia, Burma and In- 
donesia. And in these countries Com- 
munists are winning elections as 
legitimately as the Republicans won 
Texas in 1956. In Java’s regional 
elections in the summer of 1957, the 
Communist party took more votes 
than any of its competitors. Java has 
two-thirds of the population of In- 
donesia: if the nationwide election 
heduled for 1960 is held, the Com- 
nunists may well win a plurality. 

This would not be because the 





lavanese peasants have become 
Marxist-Leninists; nothing could be 
further from the truth. Nor would 
tbe the result essentially of Com- 
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munist infiltration from China 
through Indonesia’s nearly three 
million ethnic Chinese, though some 
infiltration has certainly taken place. 
It would be because the Javanese 
peasant is miserably poor. 

The rubber plantations which used 
to furnish him a meager living are 
now in many cases abandoned. He 
has become a squatter, scratching a 
few vegetables from what is still 
legally Dutch concession land. He 
is afraid of being evicted and dis- 
possessed. The master demagogue 
Sukarno—Asia’s Huey Long—tells 
him Dutch colonialism and Wall 
Street imperialism are responsible 
for his plight. Local Communist 
organizers tell him patiently that if 
they are elected they will repudiate 
the concessions, and give him land. 
So he votes Communist. 

In Kerala, a state of 14 million 
strong on India’s Malabar Coast, 
the Communist party won a plurality 
last year and now governs the state. 
It is being most careful not to 
frighten the rest of India by sudden 
extra-legal actions. The Communist 
ministers began by cutting their own 
salaries, and since have given the 
state a relatively honest government. 
They have tried to do something 
about India’s severe unemployment 
problem, and they work hard. 

In Calcutta and Bombay, reliable 
Indian and foreign observers told me 
that in the 1962 general election 
Bengal, Andra and Madras may well 
go Communist. If they do, it will 
bring Communist strength in India 
perilously close to that 38 per cent 
which Czechoslovak Communists con- 
trolled on the eve of their seizure 
of power in 1947, an analogy whose 
significance is not lost on concerned 
Indians. 

In Kerala, as in the rest of India, 
most of those who vote Communist 
have never heard of Marx, of Lenin, 
or of the Dictatorship of the Pro- 
letariat. They are simple, peaceful 
people for whom both the U. S. and 
the USSR are distant, semi-legendary 
lands. But they are unhappy, and 
for good reason. Who is to blame? 


The Government. Who controls some 
80 per cent of all Government opera- 
tions? The Congress party. So, if 
one wants to vote the inefficient 
rascals out, for whom should he 
vote? The Communist party. 

India might be an exception, were 
Nehru and its other ageing saints 
to leave the Government to younger, 
more vigorous men, and were the 
Congress party to split into a liberal 
and a conservative party. Then the 
voter could choose between candi- 
dates both pledged to uphold democ- 
racy. But, as things are, India faces 
an immense danger of voting itself 
Communist in free elections. 

Similar points could be made with 
reference to Burma, Ceylon, Laos 
and Cambodia. But I will rest my 
case, which can be summarized in 
one simple arithmetic formula: In 


underdeveloped countries, democ- 
racy equals Communism. Many 
Americans assume that because 


democracy works effectively in the 
U. S., it must work effectively every- 
where and at all times. But current 
facts and recent history do not sup- 
port such a supposition. 

Many of us forget that in the 
early days of this country, because 
of highly discriminatory regulations 
on residence, property ownership, 
registration and sex, only one adult 
in seven had the vote. The same 
thing was true in 18th-century 
England. Indeed, some scholars be- 
lieve that the rapid rate of capital 
formation in that country during its 
Industrial Revolution would have 
been impossible had universal suf- 
ferage been in effect. 

Until 1924, most American In- 
dians living on reservations did not 
have the franchise. And many In- 
dians in Arizona and New Mexico 
could not vote until last year. These 
citizens had been living in a rela- 
tively stable community for several 
generations, and had never been ex- 
posed to the temptations of totali- 
tarianism. Yet it was legally recog- 
nized that they were not yet ready 
for the responsibility of the fran- 
chise. Is there any reason to believe 








that the Javanese peasant is any 
better prepared to vote in a free 
election than was the Navajo a 
generation ago? On the contrary, 
there is every reason to believe that 
he is not. 

It is my conviction that we must 
recognize that in underdeveloped 
areas dictatorship is a form of or- 
ganization more effectual than 
democracy. It is vital for shepherd- 
ing a nation through the period of 
rapid capital formation and educa- 
tion necessary to bring it up over 
the point of 50 per cent literacy and 
$200 a year per capita income. 

This thought can be expressed in 
language less crass, and with fewer 
unpleasant historic associations. We 
might say that Hamiltonian rather 
than Jeffersonian democratic prin- 
ciples are better adopted to realities 
in underdeveloped countries. But I 
prefer to be more blunt and use the 
word dictatorship, in spite of its 
associations. Essentially the choice 
in underdeveloped countries is a 
choice among dictatorships. If non- 
Communist dictatorships do not take 
over, Communist dictators will. 

What is the difference? The dif- 
ference is great indeed. It is not 
simply that Communist dictatorships 
are by definition allied with and 
subservient to a power bloc hostile 
to the U. S., while the non-Com- 
munist dictators, in most cases, like 
to maintain a maximum degree of 
independence and sometimes find 
themselves willing and loyal allies of 
the U. S. Communist dictators by 
definition do not believe in eventual 
democracy. 

Many non-Communist dictators, on 
the contrary, are dedicated to even- 
tual government by the will of the 
governed. Men like President Diem 
are determined to allow free elec- 
tions as soon as they can be sure 
that, no matter who wins, there will 
still be free elections. Like Kemal 
Ataturk, who, though a vigorous 
dictator for a decade, later relaxed 
and allowed free elections, men like 
Diem and Abdul Rahmah intend to 
work toward democracy. 
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I would like to cite two historic 
examples of dictatorships evolving 
into democracies in Asia. 

The first is Japan. For this country 
went through a process of capital 
formation during the Meiji Period 
which is unique and _ remarkable. 
From this example many Asian na- 
tions today might well learn useful 
lessons. During the two generations 
before World War I, Japan’s agricul- 
tural productivity quadrupled as a 
result of intensive and intelligent ef- 
forts on the part of the country’s 
farmers. Thanks to a paternalistic and 
patriarchal totalitarian sociology at 
all levels from state to family, life 
remained frugal, and consumption 
increase was held down to about 
double. Thus a wide margin was 
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DIEM: FREE ELECTIONS A LUXURY 


available for investment, and it was 
from these resources that Japan 
built its industries and its schools— 
without concentration camps, with- 
out confiscatory seizures and almost 
without outside loans, grants or in- 
vestments. Then after the cataclysm 
of war, an operative democracy 
The key to 
Japan’s achievements in this area, 
of course, was hard work and rela- 
tive austerity. The key is there to- 
day for other Asian nations to use. 

The second example is British 
rule in Singapore. I spent a fruitful 


gradually evolved. 











morning last August in the Legisla. 
tive Assembly of Singapore, watch. 
ing an elected body of 32 members, 
nearly all ethnic Asians, govern the 
city of Singapore with all the quaint 
procedures of British parliamen- 
tarianism—the white wigs, the “Hon. 
orable Gentlemen.” Over _ several 
generations the British had been in. 
creasingly benign dictators in Singa- 
pore, and during this time they gave 
the city’s million inhabitants the 
highest per capita income in Asia 
($400 a year), a fine school system, 
an able and honest civil service. Now 
the British are leaving; the Crown 
Colony is becoming the State of 
Singapore. Foreign dictatorship is 
evolving into independence and 
democratic self-government. 

Of course, the British have not 
always left so gracefully and in such 
good time, and what the British did 
effectively at their best in the 19th 
and early 20th centuries, no Western- 
ers can do today in Asia. It is the 
wrong century. Asia will be governed 
or misgoverned by Asians. Yet, in 
lands like India and Burma today 
the Asians themselves look back to 
the days of British mastery with 
some nostalgia, and a residual rancor 
laced with respect and gratitude. 

True, power is habit-forming. And 
there is a chance that current Asian 
dictators like Diem will forget both 
the lessons of history and their own 
democratic intentions. This risk must 
be taken, however, for the alterna- 
tive is a Communist dictatorship in 
which the future cannot be doubted. 

This does not mean that Asian 
nations and their friends should not 
try to select dictators with careful 
discrimination. They should try to 
find honest men like Diem, rather 
than dishonest dictators like Juan 
Peron; efficient men, rather that 
bunglers. In this process the U. 5. 
can perhaps be useful to its Asian 
friends. But the main point, I think, 
is this: We do a disfavor to ou 
Asian friends and to ourselves if 
we urge on them the adoption o 
democracy before their people at 
ready to use it effectively. 
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By Sidney Hook 


| SOCIALISM 
| AND 


DEMOCRACY 


Notes on some Soviet myths 


N CCORDING to the Marxist conception, socialism is a 
state of society in which private ownership of the 


| chief means of production, distribution and exchange 


no longer exists. But it does not follow that exploitation 
is impossible in a socialist society. It may simply take 
another form. Exploitation may arise as much from 





the decisions made by the bureaucrat or manager or 
Party cell representing the state on the conditions, wages 
and tempo of work as from the decisions of an in- 
dividual owner. Indeed, where the worker is protected 
by a free trade union and has the right to strike, he may 
be far less exploited in a mixed welfare economy or a 
democratic capitalist economy than in a_ socialist 
economy if he does not enjoy the rights of a free trade 
unionist. The state, because of its monopoly of all 
economic power under socialism, can, by the use of 
the bread-card and work-book as instruments of coercion, 
crush the worker far more completely than in a demo- 
cratic welfare economy in which he can profit from the 
competition among capitalists, the protection of his 
trade union and the guarantees of a manifold social 
insurance. The mode of political decision is at least as 
important and may sometimes be even more important 
than the mode of economic production. 

The crucial question is not so much the legal form 
of ownership but the operational realities of power and 
responsibility. If the rulers of a socialist economy are 
not responsible to the workers, if they are not removable 
through processes which register freely given consent 
or disapproval after genuine legally recognized opposi- 
tion parties have been heard, in effect, these political 
tulers “own” the instruments of production. Since 
power over things is power over men, especially if the 








use of these things, the instruments of production, is 
necessary for life, it follows that socialism without 
democracy is slavery. This has always been recognized 
by humanistic socialists from Marx to the present. Rosa 
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Luxemburg in her critique of the Russian Revolution 
wrote: 

“Socialist democracy is not something which begins 
only in the promised land after the foundations of 
socialist economy are created; it does not come as some 
sort of Christmas present for the worthy people who, 
in the interim, have loyally supported a handful of 
socialist dictators. Socialist democracy begins simul- 
taneously with the beginnings of the destruction of class 
rule and of the construction of socialism.” 

It is obvious that socialist democracy, or any other 
kind of democracy, cannot be present where the dictator- 
ship of a political party, particularly of a minority 
political party, exists. As long ago as 1884, the father 
of Russian Marxism, George Plekhanov, wrote that, if 
socialism is imposed by force on an economically back- 
ward country, it would lead “to a political deformity 
after the image of the Chinese and Peruvian Empire, 
a renewed Tsarist despotism with a Communist lining.” 
A people cannot decide freely to establish a socialist 
or any other kind of order unless there exists freedom 
of speech, assembly and press, not only for the partisans 
of the group in power but for those who are in opposition. 
Obviously, the indispensable conditions of freely-given 
consent were totally absent in the countries of the 
Soviet bloc, as they were in the Fascist countries. 

In an attempt to justify the Communist system, the 
Soviet ideologist Mark Mitin, in a paper presented to 
the International Congress of Philosophy in Vienna last 
September, asserts as matters of fact what clearly is 
not the case, and makes statements which are incompati- 
ble with acknowledged fact. I shall consider briefly 
three illustrations of Mr. Mitin’s conception of evidence: 

1. “History,” he writes, “has also proved that capital- 
ism is always and inevitably accompanied by wars.” The 
significance of this observation to some extent depends 
upon whether other social systems—slavery, feudalism 
and socialism—are also always accompanied by wars. 
As it stands the statement is false. For capitalist coun- 
tries are not always at war. England and France did not 
defend Poland against Hitler’s attack merely because 
they were capitalist countries. Nor when, together with 
the United States, they came to the aid of the Soviet 
Union after Hitler invaded its territory did they do 
so because they were capitalist; even Stalin conceded 
this. Further, if capitalism is inevitably accompanied by 
war, how can Communists plead at the same time that 
peaceful coexistence between “countries with differing 
social systems” is “a matter of pressing historical ne- 
cessity”? Both of these statements cannot possibly be 
true. 

2. In criticizing the neo-Malthusian claim that in some 
countries it is necessary to control the growth of popu- 
lation in the interest of human welfare, Mitin writes: 
“Actually life on earth could be interesting and full for 
an unlimited number of people.” This assertion is demon- 
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strably false. Given the rate of progress in scientific medi- 
cine, in the absence of birth control a condition would 
be reached in which in a calculable future there would 
be no standing room on earth. Life would neither be 
interesting nor full, only full of woe. Not only capitalist 
countries like Japan but socialist countries like India 
and Communist countries like China must control popu- 
lation in order to make an economical and just use of 
their resources. In the long run “the population bomb,” 
unless controlled, may prove a greater threat to man- 
kind than the hydrogen bomb. Mitin ignores the fact 
that relatively humane laws which permitted voluntary 
control of the size of families existed in the Soviet Union 
until the mid-Thirties, when they were abolished by 
Government decree. Those whom he denounces as neo- 
Malthusians believe that these laws made good sense. 
They hold that where they rest on a popular mandate, 
they should not be abrogated by dictatorial resolution 
in order to introduce a system of “Mother-heroines” 
which converts women into breeding machines to supply 
recruits for large armies. 

3. Mitin asserts that since the Soviet scientists were 
the first to launch an artificial satellite, this establishes 
“the advantage of the new socialist system.” The fallacy 
here is the obvious one of post hoc propter hoc. Would 
the fact that German scientists were the first to develop 
the V-2 bombs whose principles were used, together with 
German technicians, in launching the Soviet satellite 
prove the advantages of Fascism? Would the fact that 
the Einstein theory which together with the work of 
Planck and Bohr is the basis of all recent work in atomic 
physics, prove the advantages of capitalist democracy? 
Would the fact that the Soviet Union was the first country 
to introduce a gigantic system of concentration and 
forced labor camps indicate the disadvantages of “the 
new socialist system?” By Mitin’s logic it should. One 
could argue with great plausibility that there is a more 
authentic causal connection between the “new socialist 
system” and the network of forced labor camps, between 
“the new socialist system” and the setting up of political 
satellites on earth, than there is between “the new so- 
cialist system” and the launching of an artificial satellite 
of the earth. For the latter is the result of funded inter- 
national scientific knowledge in which there are no 
national, racial or class truths. 

As a rule we can attribute only economic consequences 
to the operation of an economic system, only social 
consequences to the operation of social institutions. The 
work of genius cannot be simply read off as a causal 
consequence of the economic or social milieu in which 
it was nurtured. Otherwise Communists would have to 
give capitalism causal credit for producing Marx! There 
are some who make invidious comparisons between the 
work of Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, Turgenev and other giants 
in literature, art and music, produced under Tsarism, 
and the mediocre works of the socialist realists produced 
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under Communism. Although their conclusions are dif. 
ferent, they argue like Mitin: Both go beyond the evi- 
dence. 

Scientific knowledge by its very nature is international 
and objective. Yet Mitin assumes that political conclu. 
sions can be drawn from scientific truth and that, since 
political conclusions express class truths, their alleged 
scientific premises have also a class content. In 1949 
a writer in the Soviet magazine, Voprosy Filosofii, de. 
clared: “Marxism-Leninism shatters into bits the cosmo- 
politan fictions concerning supra-class, non-national, 
‘universal’ science, and definitely proves that science, 
like all culture in modern society, is national in form 
and class in content.” This sentiment explains why the 
Politburo of the Communist party believes it has justi- 
fication for laying down a Party line in all fields from 
astronomy (against “counter-revolutionary Trotskyism 
in astronomy” in 1938) to zoology (against “the deca- 
dent school of Mendel and Morgan” in 1948). 

But if the laws of science do not change with national 
boundaries, or racial boundaries, why and how is their 
content affected by class interest or allegiance? Is there 
any scientific law which is valid for one class and not 
another? The most serious consequence of the Soviet 
belief in national, class, and, indeed, Party truth is that 
it makes the quest for objectivity at the very outset 
altogether impossible. Worse still, since differences in 
class truths can only be settled by ruthless class struggle, 
it brings the class struggle into science and makes poli- 
tics the arbiter of truth. 

Does not the attack on the possibility of objective 
truth strike a fatal blow at the prospects of international 
peace and understanding? For unless we can agree 
roughly upon the facts in any situation, unless we can 
make some objective estimate of the consequences of 
a proposed policy, unless we regard statistics not as a 
class science but as a science valid for all classes, no 
intelligent resolution of problems can be won. Attempts 
to get working solutions are hard enough; but if the 
whole idea of objective truth is scrapped, then the danger 
is increased that what cannot be solved by reasoning 
together will be decided by. class struggle and war. 

With one point in Mitin’s paper I agree completely. 
He says that genuine harmony between Man and Nature 
ultimately “means that there should be no privileged 
group in society.” This seems to me to be profoundly 
true. A privileged group may be defined as any group 
whose exercise of political and economic power is inde 
pendent of control by those who are affected by the 
group’s decisions. It follows that a privileged group 
exists in a society wherever genuine political and eco 
nomic democracy is lacking. The first task of those who 
believe with Mitin in the desirability of establishing 
harmonious relations between man and man, and mem 
and nature, is to introduce genuine political and economi¢ 
democracy. 
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you rely too busy to have a thorough hea!th 
eck once a year? Or do you keep putting it off 





because you're afraid your doctor might find some- 
thing wrong? 





If it’s cancer you're worried about, just remember 









that, thanks to medical progress, doctors are cur- 






‘hes many more cancers than they could ten years 
ict, 800,000 Americans are alive and well 
cancer...many of them because 











+ a habit of having annual checkups 






v well they felt...all of them 







went to their doctors in time! 







eckups a habit...for life! 
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Cock-a-Doodle Casey 


WAS RELIEVED to see that Sean 

O’Casey got $12,000 in royalties 
from the off-Broadway run of Purple 
Dust. As recently as 1951, after his 
most famous plays had been written, 
Ireland’s greatest living playwright 
told me that virtually nothing was 
coming in from performances of his 
works. 

It was a sad fact to hear at a time 
when I was working, with a graduate 
student’s zeal, on a study of O’Casey 
for Trinity College in Dublin. It 
would only give aid and comfort to 
my Irish friends, confirming their 
half-regretful, half-gleeful opinion 
that O’Casey should never have left 
the sweet embrace of Cathleen ni 
Houlihan, though he had discovered 
(as he wrote) “what an old snarly 
gob she could be at times.” 

But now, as I read the news of 
what amounts to an O’Casey festival 
in New York this season—Cock-a- 
Doodle Dandy, The Shadow of a 
Gunman, and a musical version of 
Juno and the Paycock—it is not what 
O’Casey said that I most sharply 
remember from the hours in Devon 
over tea and supper with his compan- 
ionable wife, a former actress, and 
his two younger children and on into 
the evening in his spacious upstairs 
workroom with its large table piled 
high with books and papers. (Though, 
when he said things like, “I’ve been 
a Communist for forty years—since 
long before Russia came out with it,” 
it was the same paradoxical O’Casey 
who has said of the Communists: 





Rop NorveE.L, book editor and for- 
mer theater critic of the Christian 
Science Monitor, spent a year in Ire- 
land working on a study of O’Casey. 


By Rod Nordell 


“They drive me mad. They know 
nothing but what they read in their 
little pamphlets.” ) 

What is carved in my memory is 
the first long silent moment after 
O’Casey came into the room, his neck 
ringed with a cloth just as it must 
have been in the Dublin Gaelic 
League days when he reacted with 
proletarian wrath to the suggestion 
that he wear a collar and tie. He 
looked at me with unexpected sever- 
ity. And then the eyes behind the 
small glasses crinkled, and a smile of 
the most warming friendliness broke 
the thin-featured mask. 

Not to make too much 
moment’s impression, this first en- 
counter with O’Casey still symbolizes 
for me the double-sided essence of 
his work. In the early plays, of which 
Juno is a prime example, the insepar- 
able strands of tragedy and comedy 
are the counterparts of O’Casey’s 
hard appraisal and sudden smile. In 
the less popular postwar plays, of 
which at least Cock-a-Doodle Dandy 
deserves to be popular, the still visible 
tragi-comic thread is woven with a 
similarly antithetic, similarly insepar- 
able twinning of realiem and fantasy. 

I was eager to ask O’Casey about 
the technique involved in such un- 
likely combinations, which had 
brought him both praise and censure 
from the critics. I had gone at Juno 
line by line and calculated that the 
prevailingly comic beginning led 
skillfully to a gradual accelerating 
recurrence of the tragic element, 
building up the dramatic tension 
with almost mathematical precision. 
O’Casey smiled at my seriousness. 
He said he didn’t worry about 
technique. “If it satisfies me, the 
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audience will like it; if they don’t, I’m 
still satisfied.” 

I did worry about his technique, 
however. After all, the mixing of 
tragedy and comedy had been a 
challenge to critics (I thought) ever 
since Heracles’ drunk scene in the 
Alcestis of Euripides. Later, Milton 
shook a finger at the “intermixing of 
comic stuff and tragic sadness and 
gravity.” Dryden said, “Contraries, 
when placed near, set off each other,” 
but also, “Would you not think that 
physician mad, who, having pre- 
scribed a purge, should immediately 
order you to take restringents upon 
it?” 

O’Casey explained, as_ theories 
crumbled about me, that “comedy 
purges the emotions just as much as 
tragedy does.” The relation between 
the two in his plays, as far as he 
could see, was no more subtle or 
significant than it is in life. 

It was life that O’Casey reverted to 
when I asked about the use of fantasy 
and other non-realistic devices com- 
bined with realism in his later plays. 
I had laboriously proved to myself 
that O’Casey’s non-realism served an 
editorial function, permitting him to 
make generalized comments—anti- 
war in The Silver Tassie, pro-Com- 
munist in The Star Turns Red— 
beyond the realistic incidents of the 
plays. 

But O’Casey said that when he 
wrote The Silver Tassie, for example, 
with its “expressionistic” second att, 
he “didn’t know the difference be 
tween expressionism and impression- 
ism,” he thought he was writing 4 
kind of ritual. From that early effort, 
varying its style in fairly well defined 
segments, O’Casey developed beyond 
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the simple symbolism indicated in 
the title of The Star Turns Red to 
the intimate intermixing of realism 
and fantasy in Cock-a-Doodle Dandy. 
I did not capture in my notes such 
a colorful definition of his approach 
as I later found in The Flying Wasp: 

“A feeling for life rather than a 
sense of the theater is the first thing 
a man must have if he wishes to be- 
come a dramatist . . . This feeling 
for life isn’t the real-life-characters 
or matter-of-factness, which are 
neither matter of fact nor real life, 
that the critics chatter and chirrup 
about; but the essences of life, its 
comedy, futility, grandeur, lust, 
envy, hatred, and malice, terror, 
irony, and sincerity, and fascinating 
carelessness—all or some of these 
gathered together in a comely form 
of dramatic literature that is called 
a play.” 

This is essentially what O’Casey 
was conveying to me in his gentle 
brogue, unstiffened by a quarter of 
a century of English air. As I 
listened, the controversial things, the 
self-proclaimed Soviet sympathies, 
the anti-Catholic outbursts, even what 
looked like malice toward Ireland, 
fell into place. 

O’Casey described himself as an 
“international member” of the Com- 
munist party. When I asked, in the 
manner of the early Fifties, if he were 
a card-carrying member, he smiled 
and said, perhaps also in the manner 
of the early Fifties: “Ah, that’s the 
sort of question one doesn’t answer.” 
And it’s probably the sort of ques- 
tion one wouldn’t have asked if 
O’Casey’s work had not been criti- 
cized for what a writer in the Irish 
Bell called his “staccato Stalinism.” 

Recorded facts were that he was a 
member of the editorial board of the 
Daily Worker, that he had repeatedly 
praised the Soviet Union, and that 
he had draped a red cloth (“It would 
be her red flag,” he wrote) over his 
mother’s coffin. He fended off my 
suggestions that possibly the Soviets 
had not quite lived up to their stated 
ideals. He wasn’t advocating that 
other countries should follow the 
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Soviet model, he said. If they could 
develop their own means for guar- 
anteeing a certain level of material 
security below which no one would 
be allowed to fall, good luck to them. 

O’Casey had not forgotten his hard 
growing-up among the Dublin 
workers. (Indeed, when I brought 
greetings from a Dublin tenement 
dweller with whom he had “been out 


‘of work together” in the old days, 


he expressed the deepest interest and 
most vivid recollection.) In his auto- 
biography, he had jibed at the 
“nicely night-gowned” and __ the 
“sisters and brothers of the nicely 
night-gowned.” Now he said that a 
materialist philosophy was “the only 
one.” Nothing should get in the way 
of removing economic injustice and 
providing for the bodily needs of 
all men. 

In a similar vein, he explained his 
anti-clericalism. Religions, not just 
the Roman Catholic religion, “lead 
people into metaphysical puzzles that 
delude them from the sordidness of 
the world which needs to be dealt 
with.” O’Casey claimed not to be con- 
cerned with the theology of the 
Catholic Church; he was concerned 
only with its acts. But he did 
take delight in quoting an unin- 
tentional heresy he had detected in 
a critical letter from a Catholic, 

O’Casey’s attitude was not simply 
that of a man born a Protestant in 
Dublin. It was any religion as a 
restrictive force, rather than as a 
faith, that bothered him. Even if the 
story of Christ was only a legend, it 
was a great legend, he said. He used 
the example of God’s linking himself 
to man through Jesus in support of 
his conviction that the artist cannot 
separate himself from the people. 

O’Casey confirmed what many 
playgoers had suspected, that some of 
his material came from visits to pubs 
where he caught human attitudes and 
phrases to be shaped for the stage. 
At the time, he said, he was ob- 
serving the man who came to the 
house to chop wood. 

O’Casey said that he jotted down 
what came to him now in one copy- 





O’CASEY: DON’T BE FRIGHTENED 


book, now in another, typed a rough 
draft, followed that with a final typed 
copy for the printer, and made addi- 
tional changes in the galley proofs. 
He later wrote me that his first pub- 
lished work, The Story of the Irish 
Citizen Army (1919), was not written 
under a pseudonym, as had been sup- 
posed, but that a printer’s error 
changed his first initial from “S” to 
“P” on the title page. He had not 
caught the error because the proofs 
were the first he had seen and, when 
he didn’t receive a title page, he did 
not know enough “in my ignorance” 
to ask for it. 

I mentioned that an author still in 
Ireland had told a literary meeting 
that with the loss of the “Wagnerian 
theme” of the fight for independence, 
Irish writers had little to write about. 
O’Casey exploded at this notion. He 
said he still had several plays about 
Ireland in him. He has now written 
at least two of them, The Bishop’s 
Bonfire, published in the United 
States, and The Drums of Father Ned, 
which was expected to be produced 
in Dublin’s theater festival last spring 
until authorities requested revisions. 
O’Casey promptly banned all his plays 
in Ireland for the duration of the 
festival. 

At the time of our conversation, he 
had already written Cock-a-Doodle 











Dandy and seen some of his country- 
men’s response to it. The /rish Times 
critic, “K.” (Seamus Kelly), who 
later turned up playing Flask in John 
Huston’s Moby Dick, had gone to 
England to see an amateur production 
of the play. He wrote that it was “full 
to the brim with those misanthropic 
misinterpretations of Ireland that 
have cancerously grown in our best 
playwright since he shook the bog 
from his boots, and took to writing 
crabbed caricatures of the land and 
the people that made him.” 

The late George Jean Nathan, a 
long-time O’Casey man, called this 
review “an explosion of patriotism at 
the expense of dramatic art.” An 
O’Casey defender in Ireland wrote to 
the Jrish Times that the play ought 
to be performed in Dublin to “stem 
the atrophication of the Irish mind.” 
O’Casey himself wrote that he had 
more than 30 pages of close-packed 
typescript as documentation of the in- 
cidents in the play. 

Even “K.” added that “many of 
O’Casey’s sins may be condoned, be- 
cause his propagandist indignation is 
so obviously sprung from an endur- 
ing love.” This love of Ireland was 
apparent as O’Casey talked, a love 
that had survived the rankling mem- 
ory of Yeats’s and the Abbey Thea- 
tre’s early rejection of The Silver 
Tassie and that was not above offer- 
ing free advice to the object of its 
affections. 

Economic injustice, ignorant super- 
stition and religious domination are 
among the targets O’Casey found in 
the Irish village setting of Cock-a- 
Doodle Dandy. But the locale is less 
important than the positive thrust of 
the play in its celebration of “the 
rightful joy of life,” as Nathan wrote, 
“and the proper dismissal from all 
consideration of those who would 
fetter it.” 

O’Casey had begun by unfettering 
himself. Here was the boldest and 
most flexible blend of realism and 
fantasy he had yet attempted. Horns 
sprout on a girl’s head. The antics of 
a symbolic Cock become as real (in 
theatrical terms) as the terror of some 





of the characters who behold him 
on stage. 

Less pretentious but more adroit 
than Within the Gates, Cock-a-Doodle 
Dandy cannot be dismissed under 
O’Casey’s dictum that “a good acting 
play that is not also good enough to 
be enjoyed in the study is not worth 
a dying tinker’s damn.” This jaunty 
experiment, like most of O’Casey’s 
plays, can be enjoyed in the study, 
but it has taken until 1958 for a New 
York production to get underway. 

There have been performances, 
mainly amateur, in other parts of the 
country, When I saw one of the latter, 
I recalled more vividly than ever the 
way the conversation with O’Casey 
kept returning to the “feeling for 
life,” the things that make it better 
and the things that hold it down. This 
is what he was getting at, whether 
comedy, tragedy, realism or fantasy 
was the method. 

In Juno the comedy of Captain 
Boyle and Joxer both enhances the 
tragedy of Juno and keeps it in per- 
spective. If O’Casey does not follow 
the classic tragedians in showing us 
heroes and heroines of high estate in 
relationship to an accepted moral 
order, he does show us the capacity 
of common people for tragic stature 
in relationship to such still active 
20th-century forces as nationalism 
and economics. 

The fact that such heroism is often 
taken as a matter of course, that in 
The Plough and the Stars the card 
game literally goes on, heightens the 
communicated sense of the ordinary 
human being’s dignity and strength. 
O’Casey’s tragic figures do not so 
much tower above the crowd as dra- 
matize the stuff the crowd is made of. 

The combination of tragedy and 
comedy intensifies the tragedy by re- 
minding us of the matrix from which 
it rises and enriches the comedy by 
suggesting it cannot be put down. 
The comedy survives with the trag- 
edy, not only for the sake of irony 
but to indicate the irrepressibility of 
life—it ends, but it continues. For 
every impersonal cause, principle or 
ideal to which groups give their 











allegiance there is a recognition that 
it is individuals who die—and live, 

When theatergoers arrive at The 
Shadow of a Gunman in New York, 
they will not find a program noite say. 
ing that the guns to be heard are only 
stage effects, as the audience at the 
first performance did in the troubled 
Dublin of 1923. But there are places 
today where such a program note 
might not be inappropriate. 

“Sacred Heart o’ Jesus,” says Juno, 
“take away our hearts o’ stone, and 
give us hearts o’ flesh! Take away 
this murdherin’ hate, an’ give us 
Thine own eternal love!” The tene. 
ment eloquence is Irish, but the 
yearning must be universal. 

This is what O’Casey sees, I write, 
remembering the stern moment of 
our first encounter. And then, recall- 
ing the sudden smile, I think of the 
obstreperous Cock that materializes 
in Cock-a-Doodle Dandy. The foolish 
and the narrow-minded are horrified. 
But a character responsive to the 
Cock’s flamboyant message finds it 
easy to lead him docilely on a green 
ribbon. 

“Looka, lovely lady,” he says, 
“there’s no danger, an’ there never 
was, He was lonely, an’ only goin’ 
about in quest o’ company. Instead 
of shiein’ cups an’ saucers at him, if 
only you’d given him your lily-white 
hand, he’d have led you through a 
wistful an’ wondherful dance. But 
you frightened th’ poor thing!” 

Don’t be frightened of life—or 
frighten life away, says Cock-a-Doodle 
Casey, touching reality with fantasy 
on the way toward his truth. 

It is not surprising that O’Casey 
has given his blessing to a musical 
version of Juno called Daarlin’ Man. 
In a letter to the English magazine 
Act he wrote: 

“We need color in the drama. .- 
the colors that today are the preroga 
tive of only the musical show and the 
ballet; a colorful banner instead of 
the Black Flag that flutters over it 
now. Even Eliot, even he, and all the 
others, are hanging on the lanyard 
of the Black Flag. Well, let’s have 4 
laugh or two beside the coffin.” 
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The Highbrow as Radical 


The Democratic Vista. 
By Richard Chase. 
Doubleday. 180 pp. $3.50. 


Tus 1s a book that raises vital 
jssues that it does not resolve. In a 
day when good writing, avant-garde 
protest and politics are very far 
apart, Richard Chase has tried to 
construct a cultural radicalism based 
on American literature and its tra- 
ditions. He presents his thesis in the 
form of dialogues between Professor 
Ralph Headstrong and his friends, 
against the background of a summer 
weekend on the Massachusetts coast. 

Professor Chase directs his inter- 
pretation of American writing toward 
diverse ends, popularizing “highbrow 
values” while he tries to reshape the 
liberal imagination toward more ac- 
tive involvements. The result is a 
loose dialectic held together as a 
critique of “the middle way,” a 
phrase which relates intellectual re- 
jection of the avant-garde to the 
sterile moderation of the Eisenhower 
Age. Chase is addressing himself to 
a problem last year’s NEw LEADER 
symposium on youth stressed, the 
tension between the bourgeois aca- 
demic and his cultural traditions. 
Though Chase’s primary concern is 
with his thesis, his dialogues gain 
dramatically from their view of the 
lives of his literary intellectuals. 

Professor Headstrong is the au- 
thor’s spokesman. As the characters 
move from scene to scene, his sub- 
ject moves from Emerson to the de- 
cay of democratic institutions. His 
companions, spokesmen for different 
“generations,” are contrasted sharp- 
ly; yet their interests and vocabu- 
laries are so alike that their con- 
flicts are not really lived. The dis- 
cussions themselves have most force 
when the conflict of ideas is clear. 
The deepest tensions are implied, 
however, in the contrast between 
Ralph Headstrong’s “radical” asser- 
tions and the domestic décor—the 
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wrought-iron tables, the diapers and 
the drinks which set off the conversa- 
tion. 

An overt clash, Ralph’s argument 
with George Middleby, carries the 
central theme. George, an intelligent 
younger man, would like to teach 
literature but may go into insurance 
to give his family a “better” life. He 
represents the author’s targets in a 
way that lets Ralph attack them upon 
largely literary grounds, which sim- 
plifies his case though it makes it 
less strong. Ralph tells George that 
our literature is radical by nature, in 
that it values contradictions and re- 
jects the middle way; it is anti- 
middlebrow in Chase’s loose series 
of equations: “Our writers have been 
great as highbrows (Eliot, Wallace 
Stevens), lowbrows (Dreiser, An- 
derson, Frost), or as combinations 
highbrow-lowbrows (Faulkner and 
Hemingway—like Melville and Whit- 
man before them) .. .” 

High and lowbrow, Ralph admits, 
are hard to define in changing con- 
texts; yet, in the contrast of Eliot 
with Frost, in the case of Faulkner’s 
contradictions, these concepts come 
alive. They can also be imposed on 
a writer, as the example of Whitman 
may suggest. But it is to Chase’s po- 
lemical purpose to challenge the 
conventional image of Whitman as 
mediator of extremes. This image, 
used by Van Wyck Brooks when he 
set up this broad dialectic of “brows,” 
clashes with Chase’s concept of the 
literary intellectual, whose virtue is 
“intransigent distinctiveness” rather 
than capacity for 
Chase’s terms have their own share 
of foggy middlebrow appeal—he uses 
the weapons of a critic of modern 
American culture in a holding action 
against the drift that George Mid- 
dleby represents to him. 


reconciliation. 


The Democratic Vista sums up this 
attempt. Professor Chase draws to- 
gether the central themes of his es- 
says, his book on Whitman and The 
American Novel and Its Tradition; 
through Ralph’s discourse with the 
others and with George, he turns his 
critique of reconciliation on the 
modern scene. In conversation with 
the wives, Ralph contrasts Freudian 
psychology with adjustive living, and 
wonders how the life of the mind can 
compete with family pressures today. 
With Maggie Motive, 1920ish neigh- 
bor and “life force,” he talks about 
tragedy and myth, emphasizing their 
projection of emotional conflicts. His 
polemic sets him, somewhat mechani- 
cally, against everything from the 
new emphasis on citizenship in col- 
leges to the disuse of the patched 
inner-tube kids once swam on. At 
its center is his attack on the soften- 
ing of liberal intellectuals’ values. 

What Chase does is to apply his 
critique of the middle culture to the 
“end to innocence and to radical 
moralizing” outlook of many liberals. 
He assumes that the political and the 
literary intelligence combine in a 
single avant-garde as a radical force; 
any abandonment of the avant-garde 
position is thus a violation of the 
“highbrow’s” role. In a sense, this 
may have been true in that misty time 
when the two were unified against the 
frightened philistines. But today the 
frightened philistines are supporting 
research into their sins, and politics 
and literature have gone in opposite 
directions. 

Chase attempts to rebuild their 
alliance against the pervasive dis- 
engagement which he admits has 
been balanced by a new maturity 
of domestic life. He is handicapped 
in doing so because Ralph and 
George are so alike; both are aca- 
demic and married, are intellectuals 
who compress broad interests into a 
literary frame. The world in which 
their conflict is absolute is a pa- 
rochial one. Yet the author makes 
George a symbol of the dilution of 
high culture in the Fifties. Ralph, 
though he knows that sweeping and 








“naive” commitments may be gone 
for good, looks back toward the 
Twenties and Thirties and on to 
another such expansion. 

As one might expect, Ralph’s poli- 
tics, if intense, are rather unclear. 
His rhetoric moves from fin-tailed 
cars to Nixon to the war economy, 
but is undercut by his way of seeing 
politics in abstract terms, and by his 
feeling that it is culture that really 
needs radical action. “The liberal 
virtues—moderation, countervailing 
forces, the vital center, the mixed 
economy” (which of these are virtues 
to Professor Chase?) would provide, 
he thinks, for most Americans fairly 
well, though elsewhere he calls for 
thorough reform. 

If Ralph seems ambivalent about 
the political scene, Rinaldo Schultz, 
a pragmatist and European democrat 
brought onstage to offset his limita- 
tions, is more so. Rinaldo, conceived 
as a Tocqueville in reverse, thinks 
that democracy in America is a mat- 
ter of lip service today; yet he is 
optimistic about the long run, which 
he thinks will bring a humane wel- 
fare state, when the defeat of Com- 
munism eventually occurs. 

Chase gives us a confused view 
of the confused politics of literary 
liberals. He also tells us much about 
critics like Emerson, Whitman and 
Brooks, in whose line he stands, and 
includes good ideological discussions 
of American writers. When George 
suggests that the Adams-James-Ste- 
vens tradition will support a con- 
servative politics, Ralph demonstrates 
that for all their care for form these 
men were not conservatives in 
thought. Our writers, Ralph thinks, 
often express conservative impulses 
through radical ideas, which is a use- 
ful way of regarding work as differ- 
ent as that of Faulkner, Whitman 
and Mark Twain. 

Chase’s polemical purpose does not 
conflict with his literary analysis, but 
it is questionable whether American 
literature will support his own argu- 
ment against contemporary culture. 
The tradition of dissent in our fic- 
tion is undeniable; yet what it as- 
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serts is that society is a trap, per se. 
Confronted with the call for a radical 
avant-garde, Huck Finn would get 
out of town. If he assumes that the 
“radicalism” of our writers is a rele- 
vant one, Chase also assumes that 
these older American cultural pat- 
terns are immune to change, even 
when what he sees is that a middle 
way is taking their place. Like Whit- 
man in Democratic Vistas, he im- 
poses American values upon Ameri- 
can culture; in Chase’s case, however, 
they are taken from a narrower 
source, though generalized in the 
same indefinite way. 

The Democratic Vista is a valu- 
able book, for its synthetic cultural 
critique is one which sharply calls 
our attention to the dilemmas of the 
literary intellectual who no longer 





directly influences his society or its 
literature. Literary radicalism js 


more than a compensatory stance, § 


since behind it lies the close rela. 
tionship of the novel to individualism 


and to social protest. But today it is § 


a tradition to emulate, rather than 
a formula for vitality in an other. 
wise bleak situation. Professor Chase 
offers support to the younger genera. 


tion of the NEw LEADER series, plac. § 


ing their problems in the perspective 
of this tradition and of American 
literary culture. His hopes that the 
vitality of the past can be revived 


should be seconded. But it is diffi. § 


cult not to believe that his own dia- 


lectic is too academic, too artificial, 
too personal to carry many “thor. 
ough malcontents” with him agains 
the culture of our time. 





The CP-Once Over Lightly 


The American Communist Party. 
By Irving Howe and Lewis Coser. 
Beacon. 593 pp. $6.75. 


THE LATE McAlister Coleman, a 
talented Socialist writer and wit, 
once defined research as “copying 
out in long-hand what other people 
have written down in books.” In 
transcribing, however, there is the 
risk of misreading what one has 
copied. Thus, in The American Com- 
munist Party, Messrs. Howe and 
Coser quote me as describing the 
nightmarish, underground adventure 
of American Communism as the 
“Caligula period” of the Party’s 
history. I called it, actually, the 
“Caligari period.” No matter. Slips 
of the pen, and what they signify, are 
not the issue here. There is a broader 
question, Howe and Coser have com- 
piled their history from “public 
sources and have not relied upon the 
personal testimony of Communists, 
ex-Communists or anti-Communists. 
The statements in this book can be 
checked, just as the opinions can be 
debated.” 

This is a curious twist: Seeking to 
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take the most obvious limitation of 
the book and citing it as an aé- 
vantage. The “public sources” are 
principally the Party press, and while 
one can learn much from it—in the 


Twenties there were comparatively 


few Party “secrets” and much valu 
able material, including detailed 
membership statistics, was published 
in Party journals—it also affects the 
“weight” of the book. And, The 
American Communist Party is heavily 
lopsided, with much detailed (and 
hackneyed) internal material on the 
Twenties, and sketchy and interpre 
tative material on the later decades 
The result is an unsatisfying book: 
For the general reader, the story # 
quite confusing; for the informed 
reader, there is little new. One hi 
only to compare this book with the 
fascinating episodes uncovered by 
Theodore Draper, in his Roots 4 
American Communism, to see t 
paucity of the Howe-Coser study. 4 
history, the book comes too late 
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This in itself would not be a fail- 
ing if the book sought to unfold 


© some general theory or specific hy- 


pothesis about Communist party de- 


| velopment (as, say, Philip Selznick’s 


The Organizational Weapon). But 
lamentably, this the authors fail to 
do. It is a stiff, heavy-going narra- 
tive, with no guiding questions, and 
no attempt even to link up the history 
with what the authors call, in a 50- 
page coda, a “Theory of Stalinism.” 
(Which is not, actually, a theory, 
but an attempt, and convincingly so. 
to rebut some of the psychological 
explanations—e.g., Leites, Almond, 
Ernst and Loth—on the nature of 
the Communist appeal.) 

To take one of a number of guid- 
ing questions: How does one explain 
how a party as sectarian-ridden as 
the Communist party was in the 
Twenties could, in the Thirties, so 
quickly expand and absorb large 
numbers of new members and func- 
tionaries without strain, while the 
Socialist party, relatively in the same 
position, found itself split by a 
violent generational conflict created 
by the influx of younger elements? 
In this connection, Howe and Coser 
miss completely the organizational 
significance of Earl Browder’s Open 
Letter of 1933, which was deliberately 
designed to sweep aside the party war 
horses to make room for the new men. 

In fact, there is little, systemati- 
cally, on Party organization—a strik- 
ing omission, given the sophistication 
of the two authors. Thus there is 
nothing on the “Bolshevization” of 
the Party after 1925, which involved 
a complete reorganization of struc- 
ture, such as the creation of nucle‘ 
as a basic organizational form. And 
Howe and Coser have partially mis- 
read the abolition later of Party frac- 
tions, They see it as an effort to 
“Americanize” the Party and make 
it like every other American party; 
but, a different, organizational reason 
was that Party fractions were becom- 
ing “dual” power centers in unions 
and front organizations where the 
Party had seized leadership. The abo- 


lition of fractions was a key turning 
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point in the decision not to create 
a mass party but to permit more easy 
manipulation, from the top, of Party- 
dominated organizations. 

I think, in this connection, that 
Howe and Coser fail to give a 
rounded and meaningful interpreta- 
tion of Browderism, which was the 
key experience of the American Com- 
munist party. It is true, as they point 
out, that Browder “Stalinized” the 
Party and created a “cult of the 
leader.” But Browder’s drive to 
“Americanize” the Party had a deeper 
momentum than even Browder at the 
time realized. For, while the initial 
impulse reflected the tactical and 
strategic needs of the Soviet Union 
(in creating popular fronts and, later. 
big power alliances), there was also 
a deep-rooted drive to “legitimate” 
the Party in American life as the 
“authentic Left.” In the United 
States—and in other countries, per- 
haps, as well—there was always in- 
herent in the Communist party a 
“Right deviation” tendency which 
arose out of many sources: a develop- 
ing, realistic estimate (often dis- 
guised) of the impossibility of a 
Leninist-type revolution in the U. S. 
(which first made its appearance in 
the Lovestone-Wolfe doctrine of 
“American exceptionalism”) ; a drive 
for status and even bourgeois re- 
spectability as a political party, in 
order to make political deals (as was 
done in New York, particularly in 
the La Guardia days); the sibling 
desire to replace the Socialist party 
as the historic “Left” in American 
life. These right-wing tendencies were 
recognized best by William Z. Foster 
who always had a crank hatred of 
American life and realized what 
Browderism, in these implications, 
meant. 

To say this is not to sum up all of 
Browderism. At the other end was 
the underground aspect—the espio- 
nage nets—which colored the CP’s 
inner life enormously. Howe and 
Coser refrain from a discussion of 
espionage, or conspiracy, because 
there are no “public sources.” But 
we know enough—from such sources 


as the Canadian Royal Commission 
inquiry into Gouzenko’s material, 
from the Senate Committee hearings, 
from Whittaker Chambers, self-dra- 
matizing as his testimony may be— 
that these underground adventures 
played an important role in the life 
of many Party functionaries, and 
compromised their public position ac- 
cordingly. And while Howe and 
Coser, in a sharp polemic against 
Sidney Hook, are right in saying 
that the overwhelming majority of 
the Party never played roles as con- 
spirators, inevitably the leading 
cadres did. 

It is this extraordinary tension 
between Browder’s public and genu- 
ine role—in striving for an in- 
dividual national approach, long 
before Titoism and “revisionism” 
were ever recognized as heresies, and 
in making the Communist party an 
important force in shaping and 
swaying the liberal community in 
the Forties—with the private, secret 
role of fashioning a Soviet under- 
ground apparatus, that gives his 
years of reign such drama. And all 
this is missing from the book. 

This review may seem unduly 
harsh. It is simply that, given the 
experience and sophistication of the 
authors, plus the fascinating amount 
of material which is available by 
patient digging and checking, the 
book is inadequate. There is a rich 
amount of material in the volume. 
The section on the Popular Front 
is first-rate, and many of the com- 
ments on the intellectuals are quite 
just. The last 50 pages on the ap- 
peals of Stalinism to the intelligentsia 
—a variant on the sociological theme 
of “relative deprivation,” i.e. that 
the egalitarian and mobile society 
failed to give the intellectuals the 
status and opportunity which it 
promised in its. creeds—while not 
novel, is excellently done. Given the 
material at hand, the authors would 
have been wiser to write a book on 
the relation of the Communist appeal 
to the intellectuals. But what would 
have been a different book; and this 


would be a different review. 








McGraw-Hill. 369 pp. $5.95. 


THE POSTWAR PERIOD has _ pro- 
duced a growing literature devoted 
to the experiences of people under 
Nazi occupation. Most of these books 
were written post factum, from the 
authors’ recollections and with the 
benefit of hindsight. But a smaller 
group of works stand out by their 
special character: They are the 
diaries, journals and notations of 
victims and participants, written at 
the time of the events themselves, 
when the very act of committing facts 
and thoughts to paper often meant 
great personal danger to the writer. 
One such book was Odd Nansen’s 
From Day to Day, a notable account 
of the experiences of a Norwegian 
engineer and freedom fighter, written 
while the author was in a Nazi prison 
camp. 

Notes from the Warsaw Ghetto: 
The Journal of Emmanuel Ringel- 
blum belongs in this category. A 
chronicle of Jewish life in occupied 
Poland, it resembles the Nansen book 
in its vitality, the immediacy of its 
descriptions and the writer’s own 
sense of participation in the events 
he relates. But whereas Nansen con- 
fined his account mainly to his per- 
sonal experience, Ringelblum hardly 
even mentions himself in his work. 
Instead, he has given us a vast 
amount of detail on life in the Jewish 
community in Warsaw and, wherever 
possible, in other cities of occupied 
Poland. 

Assembling so large a body of in- 
formation was clearly beyond the 
capacity of a single man. Ringel- 
blum’s work benefited by the help 
of numerous collaborators, who met 
and worked in the Oneg Sabbath, a 
group organized by Ringelblum for 
the sole purpose of producing the 
chronicle. Thus, the book is to some 
extent the result of a collective ef- 
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Jewish Life in Occupied Poland 


Notes from the Warsaw Ghetto: The Journal of Emmanuel Ringelblum. 


Edited and translated by Jacob Sloan. Reviewed by Jerzy G. Gliksman 


Author, “Tell the West” 





Jerzy G. Gliksman, a Warsaw law- 
yer, who came to this country after 
being released from a Soviet labor 
camp, and worked here as a social 
scientist, died in September. This 
review was found among his papers. 





fort, and the principal contribution 
of Ringelblum lies in the conception 
and organization of the Oneg Sab- 
bath, the selection of the material and 
its elaboration, later on, in the 
finished form—a form that shocks us 
by its very simplicity. 

Unavoidably, material gathered in 
this manner, and facts and impres- 
sions noted on the spot, could not 
always be wholly accurate. More- 
over, the work of a group of people 
who were connected by ties of a 
political nature (Ringelblum was a 
member of the Labor Zionist move- 
ment) was bound to suffer at times 
from a certain slant in their in- 
terpretation of facts and events. Un- 
fortunately, also, the author was not 
given the opportunity to prepare the 
final text for publication, as he 
perished on March 7, 1944. Had he 
lived, he might well have been able 
to correct some of the errors that 
were inevitable in a work of this 
scope, conceived under such hard- 
ships. 

Ringelblum’s 
Jewish tragedy in Poland embraces 
a period of almost three years (1940- 
1942). Beginning in the pre-Ghetto 
time, when the Jews were still living 
side by side with their Polish 
neighbors but had already been 
singled out for special suffering, it 
goes on to present a broad picture 
of life in the Ghetto and ends by 
depicting the extermination of the 
Jewish masses of Poland. 

His sense of the historian prompted 
the author to put his notes in the 


panorama of the 








form of a chronicle, in which he } 


records the facts and prepares the 
material, so that a future student of 
history might one day be able to 
supply the necessary interpretation 
and synthesis. From Ringelblum’s 
point of view, therefore, all events 
are important; even a particle of in- 
formation may turn out to be of 
value to the future historian or social 
scientist. With this in mind, Ringel- 
blum omits no detail that might 
throw light on life in the Ghetto. He 
describes the problem of housing, and 
gives an exact account of the methods 
used in constructing hiding places 
during the period when the Jews 
were trying to escape persecution. 
In his picture of the food situation, 
we are given an idea of the ever- 
rising prices and a detailed account 
of how the Ghetto got its food, chief- 
ly through smuggling. Ringelblum 
tells of epidemics, dirt and lice. He 
quotes the gossip and the jokes. He 
depicts the different strata of Ghetto 
society and draws silhouettes of in- 
dividuals who distinguished them- 
selves in that community. The author 
does not spare us an insight into the 
demoralization wrought by Ghetto 
life, describing in particular the in- 
famous role of the Jewish police and 
the activities of the notorious 
Gancwajch organization. He records 
German cruelties and Polish indif- 
ference, but is anxious to note also 
any sign or act of compassion among 
Poles and at times even among Ger- 
mans. 

Although Ringelblum tries to con- 
fine his role to that of the chronicler, 
he occasionally digresses into re 
flections of an ethical and_philo- 
sophical nature. Thus he wonders 
about possible ways in which mat 
kind might avert the recurrence of 
periods of savagery in the future 
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Elsewhere he discusses the moral 
question of whether one ought to 
save Jewish children from an- 
nihilation by giving them _ to 
strangers. Or, again, he reflects on 
the ethical right to save the more 
prominent members of Jewish 
society if it means sacrificing the 
masses. 

The image that arises from this 
document of a perishing community 
is that of a group of men and women, 
not free from weakness and failure, 
but in its main features strong, vital, 
heroic and full of the joy of living 
to the very last moment. The Jewish 
tragedy in its immensity is recreated 
in the portrayal of thousands of 
struggling and dying individuals— 
intellectuals, workers and _ business- 
men—with their high professional 
skills, their wealth of cultural in- 


terests and their capacity for en- 
durance. 

The translator of the Notes has 
earned great merit by making the 
book accessible to the English-read- 
ing public. It is all the more re- 
grettable that the text here and there 
is marred by lapses of translation. 
Among the more unfortunate of these 
is the rendering of kawiarnia (coffee- 
house) as “caviar store” or “caviar 
shop.” The existence of such 
mysterious “caviar shops” in the 
starving Ghetto would have been a 
patent absurdity, whereas coffee- 
houses, which traditionally have been 
part of the social life of the East 
European intelligentsia, were  al- 
most a necessity for the businessmen 
and intellectuals who needed a 
gathering place in the overcrowded 
Ghetto. It is also a pity that the 


transliteration of Polish proper 
names contains many errors and in- 
consistencies. It would have been 
quite in keeping with scientific 
tradition to preserve the original 
spelling of the Polish names. As it 
is, the name of a well-known writer 
and educator, the heroic Janusz 
Korezak (Dr. Henryk Goldschmidt) , 
is misspelled, and even that of Gen- 
eral Thaddeus Kosciuszko, a hero of 
the American Revolutionary War, is 
slightly garbled. Mr. Sloan’s “Guide 
to Pronunciation” also contains some 
inaccuracies. But these are errors 
that can be corrected in future 
editions. They are insignificant by 
comparison with the magnitude of 
the translator’s achievement and his 
great contribution in adding this 
valuable work to the “Ghetto litera- 
ture” of the West. 





Mr. Dayton Looks at ‘Reutherism’ 


Walter Reuther, Autocrat of the Bargaining Table. 


By Eldorous L. Dayton. 
Devin-Adair. 280 pp. $4.50. 


THOUGH it is generally considered 
unfair for a reviewer to twit an 
author about any promotional non- 
sense issued by his publisher, I think 
the aura of looniness which envelops 
this book is fairly represented in a 
recent advertisement for it. By way 
of suggesting the prodigies of re- 
search performed by the author, the 
ad revealed that he had sat in on 
study groups of the Socialist Labor 
party, of all people, in order to 
master dialectics—the point being 
that Mr. Dayton believes Reuther 
utilizes dialectic reasoning at the 
bargaining table. Why Mr. Dayton 
had to infiltrate the SLP in order 
to study dialectics, when he could 
just as well have curled up at home 
with the Little Lenin Library, the 
ad did not disclose. 

Unhappily, or rather happily, Mr. 
Dayton gives his readers no indica- 
tion what it was he learned from 
the SLP; and while his accounts of 
Reuther at the bargaining table are 
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queer enough (e.g., he suggests that 
Ford gave Reuther a guaranteed an- 
nual wage in 1955 because Henry 
Ford II felt obligated to placate the 
liberals), he at least keeps dialectics 
out of it. 

Not much else has been kept out. 
Mr. Dayton, a newspaperman and 
television writer by trade, has as- 
sembled here almost all the anti- 
Reuther stories we have heard for 
years, and appraised them with un- 
failing unfairness. Reuther’s pre- 
occupation with social issues not di- 
rectly related to collective bargain- 
ing is portrayed as cant. His fight 
against the Communists in the CIO 
is portrayed as a mere power-strug- 
gle. His request for an occupational 
deferment during World War II, 
a subject to which Dayton gives a 
great deal of space—though it was 
nothing extraordinary for labor lead- 
ers in defense industries to be de- 
ferred—is contrasted with the heroic 
wartime death of a friend of Day- 


ton’s. In assessing Reuther’s political 
activities, Dayton takes issue with 
J. B. Matthews, who once suggested 
that Reuther would like to be Presi- 
dent of the U. S. This, says Dayton, 
“in the words of the song, ain’t 
necessarily so, because Reuther could 
look upon the office of President as 
another rung to power. When 
Schicklegruber the housepainter has 
become Hitler the Reichschancellor, 
he can still aspire to becoming Hitler 
der Fuehrer.” 

This passage is a good illustration 
of Dayton’s style, syntax, wit, and 
taste. Another example of what I 
take to be wit occurs in the con- 
cluding lines of the book, in which 
he admonishes the “industrial brains 
and wealth of the world” to stand 
firm against Reutherism. He tells 
them that Harold could have beaten 
back William the Bastard at Hastings 
if his men had stood firm. 

In the words of the song, he’s got 
a million of them. 
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SHIPLEY 


The Warden of the Tomb. By Franz 
Kafka. Translated by Saul Colin. These 
Cornfields. By Georges Courteline. Adapted 
by Eric Bentley. Saturdays at the Dra- 
matic Workshop. 

Le Theatre National Populaire. Present- 
ed by S. Hurok. In repertoire of French 
plays. At the Broadway Theater. 

The World of Suzie Wong. By Paul Os- 
born. From the book by Richard Mason. 
Directed by Joshua Logan. Presented by 
David Merrick, 7 Arts Productions, and 
Mansfield Productions. At the Broadhurst 
Theater. 

The Girls in 509. By Howard Teichman. 
Directed by Bretaigne Windust. Presented 
by Alfred de Liagre Jr. At the Belasco 
Theater. 


DMIRERS OF Franz Kafka will 
A want to see his one play (The 
Trial was dramatized by other 
hands), a foreboding fragment called 
The Warden of the Tomb. Deftly 
translated by Saul Colin, it pictures 
a Prince whose seem 
reaching from their graves to help 


ancestors 


him in a present crisis. The warden 
—as unwitting of the portents around 
as Macbeth’s porter or Cleopatra’s 
farmer with the asp—holds back the 
eager dead. The piece is followed by 
a short farce of Georges Courteline’s. 
This in turn is followed, every Satur- 
day night, by something that can 
become significant in the theater: 
discussion of the evening’s produc- 
tion by the audience. It is illumi- 
nating to note the questions and 
frequently shrewd comments. Audi- 
ence participation has been ap- 
proached on Broadway, in occasional 
meetings after controversial plays; 
here it becomes a regular and in- 
formal feature and it deserves strong 
recommendation. (Phone the Dra- 
matic Workshop, in the Capitol 





On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Recent Arrivals 


On & Off Broadway 


Theater building, for reservations; 
seats are free.) 

Admirers of good acting will want 
to visit the Broadway Theater, to see 
the company the French Govern- 
ment organized to present great plays 
at popular prices. Its current reper- 
toire varies from the tumultuously 
surging Florentine melodrama Loren- 
zaccio by Alfred de Musset to the 
more stately and more familiar Marie 
Tudor and Le Cid, Moliere’s Don 
Juan and, at a distant but delightful 
extreme, the artificial comedy by 
Marivaux, Le Triomphe de Amour. 

The last, an elaborate but amusing 
intrigue on the same subject as 
Shakespeare’s Love’s Labor’s Lost 
and Gilbert and Sullivan’s Princess 
Ida—a recluse from society brought 
back to love—shows Maria Casares as 
the Princess disguised as a man, and 
Jean Vilar as the philosopher, a cross 
of Polonius and Malvolio, in a pro- 
duction where the playing’s the thing. 
Le Theatre National Populaire works 
in the finest French tradition. 
Lorenzaccio, written in 1883, has a 
curiously contemporary touch. Asked 
by the Cardinal to tell who wrote 
to her suggesting illicit amours, the 
Marquise replies: “I am confessing 
for myself, not for anyone else.” 

Two of the plays in English, which 
opened on successive nights, are odd- 
ly contrasting. The World of Suzie 
Wong centers upon a brothel with 
eager women, and Suzie embracing 
all comers to support her infant— 
even after she and artist Robert have 
fallen in love. The play spreads, with 
quick-shifting scenes, from ferry 
through crowded streets and barroom 
and cheap hotel in Hong Kong. It 











is colorful with the bright costumes 
and high-slit skirts of the whores, 
and busy with sailors who buy the 
waiting wares. Everybody has a 
heart of gold. Sweet sentiment oozes; 
Suzie the whore is a darling Robert 
takes to his heart long before he 
takes her to his bed. For we have 
to watch the sluggish movement of 
a saccharine story, with artificial 
edgings toward a triangle, before the 
lovers reach their happy end. 

The Girls in 509, on the other hand, 
are two maidens, a staunch old DAR 
Republican and her simpering niece, 
who shut themselves into a_ hotel 
suite the night Roosevelt was elected 
in 1932. It is not until this 
crowded year of 1958 that they learn 
the Republicans are back in office. 
The play has but one rather dingy 
set, in the decaying New York hotel, 
and, though reporters and _busy- 
bodies slip in, the main action is 
limited to the old dame and her 
niece and the professor of journalism 
who comes out of it engaged to the 
wealthy lassie. 

But everybody in the play is either 
a scoundrel or a fool. The lawyer, 
the social worker—“Why did I pick 
this job? I hate people!”—the 
politician, the professor, the drama 
critic unseen on stage—all are lashed. 
The two maidens themselves are not 
committed because the psychiatrist 
says that, considering the world for 
the past 26 years, it’s the ones that 
stayed outside who are crazy. And, 
instead of a saccharine story, The 
Girls develops its situation with con- 
trivances and cracks. 

The two plays have one point in 
common. They give engaging ac- 
tresses little chance to show their 
skill. France Nuyen as Suzie is 
fetching, but doesn’t have rich 
enough material to fetch. Peggy 
Wood and Imogene Coca, in their 
hotel suite, work with maidenly 
persistence to give life to figures the 
author has given gadgets and gags. 
The two plays share one other thing, 
but it can hardly be called a point: 
both began with promise and through 
the evening grew vacuous and dull. 
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NE of the musical sensations of 
Or: season was the production 
of The Play of Daniel at the Cloisters 
of the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York. The initial presentation caused 
so much favorable comment that it 
was repeated twice at the Riverside 
Church—both times to  over-flow 
crowds. I was fortunate in being 
able to see the original performance, 
and I have been renewing my ac- 
quaintance with it in the beautiful 
album just released by Decca (DL 
9402). 

The Play of Daniel apparently 
dates from the 12th century (the 
only known manuscript is from the 
13th century, but various indications 
point to an earlier date). At that 
time, drama had little existence apart 
form its inclusion in the services of 
the Church. The texts of various of 
these dramas have been extensively 
studied. But, until recently, it was 
almost impossible to reconstruct the 
music. The manuscripts consisted 
only of seemingly random notation 
without signatures. Present-day musi- 
cal scholarship, however, has done 
much to find the proper way of per- 
forming the music. The production 
of The Play of Daniel represents the 
first attempt to recreate one of these 
musical dramas with the greatest pos- 
sible fidelity to the original concept. 
Much of the patient research was 
done by Noah Greenberg, director 
of the New York Pro Musica en- 
semble, who has earned much credit 
for ferreting out and playing early 
music. 

As performed by the singers and 
instrumentalists of the Pro Musica, 
The Play of Daniel turns out to be 
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‘The Play of Daniel’ 
and Haydn Quartets 


a surprisingly sophisticated account 
of the traditional story of Daniel in 
the lions’ den. While this is an early 
play, it obviously represents a musi- 
cal tradition already well developed, 
and capable of a considerable variety 
of moods. 

The jacket of the recording bristles 
with a formidable array of notes on 
the origins of the play and scholarly 
and technical discussions of the musi- 
cal concepts behind it. But produc- 
tions like The Play of Daniel were 
originally written for unsophisti- 
cated, almost illiterate audiences and 
once one has gotten over the initial 
strangeness of the music, the musical 
development of the story is relatively 
simple as it outlines a fairly down- 
to-earth treatment of the old story. 

In the Middle Ages, people liked 
to retell old stories in contemporary 
terms. So we find the envious coun- 
cellors who attempt Daniel’s down- 
fall singing a parody of a chant of 
repentance and comporting them- 
selves generally more like officious 
medieval priests than like advisors 
to an ancient king. And there is more 
than a hint of satire in the delight- 
fully pompous signals which an- 
nounce the various entrances of the 
king and his court. 

The artists of the New York Pro 
Musica are, as is usual, expert in 
their performance. During the past 
six years, Noah Greenberg has welded 
them into a perfectly balanced en- 
semble. Mr. Greenberg conducts with 
a wealth of understanding and feel- 
ing that makes the most of the music. 
The cast is uniformly excellent, but 
Russell Oberlin (in several parts) 
and Charles Bressler are outstanding. 


One element of the Cloisters per- 
formance has been omitted from the 
recording: the special verse com- 
mentary on the play written by W. H. 
Auden. It is reprinted, along with 
the notes, on the handsome jacket. 
But I think leaving it off the record 
was wise. Auden’s poetry rendition 
of the story is a piece of art in itself 
and, as such, has a tendency to dis- 
tract from the music. 

This recording of The Play of 
Daniel is sure to become a collector’s 
item. 


FEW YEARS back, the Haydn 
Society set out with commend- 
able determination to record the 
entire string-quartet literature of 
Haydn. Various difficulties prevented 
completion of the project. Now, 
Washington Records has undertaken 
to complete the venture. Although 
musicologists consider Haydn’s writ- 
ing in this genre at least equal (some 
even claim superior) to the quartets 
of Mozart and Beethoven, only about 
a dozen of the 84 quartets are cur- 
rently available on records—and it 
would probably be difficult to find 
that many in the current repertoire. 
The Beaux-Arts String Quartet has 
undertaken the assignment for Wash- 
ington Records, beginning with the 
six quartets of Opus No. 9 (WR 450, 
451, 452) and the first results are 
excellent. The Beaux-Arts doesn’t 
have quite the mellowness or easy au- 
thority of the Budapest or the Kroll 
Quartets, but they go about their task 
with verve and enthusiasm and give 
an excellent account of themselves. 
Their standards are high throughout, 
but they outdid themselves in Opus 
No. 9, #3. It is a pity that this 
quartet is not heard more frequently. 
It shows much of the range of 
Haydn’s genius. The wonderful slow 
movement foreshadows some of 
Beethoven’s most expressive writing. 
Washington Records has laid out 
an ambitious program for the Beaux- 
Arts Quartet, scheduling them to 
record 37 Haydn quartets during the 
coming year. These will be eagerly 
awaited. 

















SEND US 
YOUR 
FRIENDS... 


—their names, anyhow. 
We'll be glad to send every 
one of them a FREE copy 
of THe New Leaver. We’ve 
found it doesn’t take more 
than one copy to make a 
new friend. Help us gain 
new readers at no cost to 
yourself. Just fill in the 
form below and send it 
to SUBSCRIPTION DE- 
PARTMENT, Tue New 
Leaver, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





CHINA ISSUE 


Let me congratulate you on the special issue 
of October 20, “Communist China: Power and 
Prospects” by Richard L. Walker. I have just 
spent several hours reading it from cover to 
cover and it is magnificent. 


Madison, Wis. 


NEW COVER 


When the October 20 issue on Communist 
China arrived, I assumed that the striking full- 
cover photo was being used merely because this 
was a special issue. Then came the October 27 
issue, with the equally exciting full-cover photo 
of a Faubus press conference, and I realized 
that THe New Leaper had actually taken an- 
other big step forward. 

The difference that this new cover format 
makes in the appearance of the magazine is, | 
think, far greater than you in the editorial of- 
fice can realize. I sincerely hope that you will 
not be forced to backtrack. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


SELIG PERLMAN 


RoLanp SCHARF 


As an old subscriber to THE New LEaper, 
I have had the magazine around my home for 
quite some time, but somehow friends never 
seemed to notice it. I first realized this during 
the last two weeks when, apparently because 
of the new picture 
must have seen the magazine 


of it. 


cover, many friends who 
before suddenly 
became 


Duluth, 


aware 
Minn. GeorGE ROMAIN 
Adding a picture cover to THE New LEADER 
is like adding a fascinating article to each 
issue. I rarely stopped to look at the previous 
rather dull front page, but now I look forward 
to seeing what will turn up each week. 
New York City SANFORD GREEN 


Inside, THe New Leaper has always carried 


material which ranks with the nation’s best 





Tue New LEaApER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words, 


journalistic efforts, particularly where weeklies 
are concerned. Now you have carried this 
quality to the outside and the combination 
is most welcome. 
Brooklyn 


SOVIET SUICIDES 


Morris Ernst writes in his letter of October 
27: “One of the most hopeful signs I found 
in Russia during my recent visit was the ad- 
mission by officials of their concern over suicides 
among students who flunked examinations for 
higher education. As you know, is a 
very valid index for the detection of individual 
freedom.” 

I find Ernst’s reaction deficient in compassion 
and somewhat inhumanly and callously ex- 
pressed. It is indecent to rejoice over the 
suicides of wretched human beings as “hopeful 
Moreover, his attitude is also objection- 
able on other grounds. Did it not occur to 
him that the students’ suicides might be a sign 
of the very opposite of freedom, likely 
motivated at least in part by the dim prospects 
(due to lack of economic and other oppor- 
tunities and freedoms) for those in Soviet Russia 
who do not have a university education? 
Northempton, Mass. GEORGE GIBIAN 


‘DEATH WISH’ 


If Professor Lewis S. Feuer will examine 
recent literature on nuclear strategy, he will 
find little support for the statement in his 
central idea to his whole argument (“The 
Politics of the Death Wish,” NL, September 1) 
that “the first to begin a thermonuclear war 
will presumably not be among the survivors 

” What worries so many of us who have 
worked in the field of military strategy is that 
it is the first to begin a thermonuclear war 
who may turn out to be the only survivors. 
Washington, D. C. Rocer HItsMAN 
Washington Center of Foreign Policy Research 


ALLEN DurHAM 
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PERFORMANCES! RO! X ¥Y me ng ga 
POPULAR PRICES! 10:30 A.M. 


SOth St. & 7th Ave. * Cl 7-6000 














BIG BooK! BIG CAST! BiG PicruRe! 
COLUMBIA Spencer ¥ presents 


‘qetaniorh' 


a JOHN FORD propuction 


Screenplay by FRANK NUGENT + Based on the Novel by EDWIN O'CONNOR 
Directed and Produced by JOHN FORD 
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& A RED, WHITE AND BLUES SALUTE TO... c 


"The Oth STAR” 3 | 
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LA TICKETS BY 
Living With Tyranny... MAIL OR AT 


HUNGARY UNDER | ‘EPIC! A MEMORABLE MOVIE!” | 80x-oFFICE 
SOVIET RULE Il — A 
A SURVEY OF DEVELOPMENTS | SPENCER RACY j 


From September 1957 to August 1958 ers 
Ernest Hemingways <¢/f NM 
p 


Editorial Committee r , 
PULITZER AND NOBEL 


Adolf A. Berle Jr. Leo Cherne PRIZE-WINNING STORY ar a 


Clare Boothe Luce THE A if ar 
/, 
opies may be obtained for $1.00 
c q ai 
from the OLD MAN) : 
American Friends of the Captive Nations mae 
510 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. AN. D THE S EA’; 
FROM WARNER BROS. “IN WxRNERCOLOR @ ~7 
(Bulk rate to organizations) a AT THE 


CRITERION sewz2* 


ad ALL SEATS RESERVED 
You are invited to join DEVERY EVENING AT C40 P mw Phone Circle 6-1024. 7 CHILDREN 


The WORKMEN'S Sumter tnt me | Sees 
CIRCLE 2 : : atalitimes = 


("Arbeter Ring'') 


America's great fraternal RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


insurance socie’ 
. Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center * Cl 6-4600 


Insurance winiiiain for your “CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF”’ 


rr 
family ae identification with 
the most liberal tradition of starring 


nn ae oe ‘ ELIZABETH TAYLOR - PAUL NEWMAN BURL IVES 


— —_ JACK CARSON « JUDITH ANDERSON 
eee all any i Screenplay by RICHARD BROOKS and JAMES POE 
Directed by RICHARD BROOKS « Produced by LAWRENCE WEINGARTEN 


over N. Y, C, Bae ug 
Licensed in 30 states and In j ‘ AN AVON PRODUCTION FROM M-G-M © In METROCOLOR 
Canada } ON THE GREAT STAGE 


e 
“AUTUMN GALLERY” 

INSURANCE & BENEFITS Featuring spectacular Ravel's 
— at surprisingly low “La Valse”... with Rockettes 
cos 4 
e Medical-Surgical (45 years of group Corps o Ballet, guest artists 
medical experience) « Hospitalization +++ and Symphony Orchestra. 
ag e Cemetery and Funeral benefit 

1,000 Tuberculosis Benefit e Dis- 
ability Benefit e Life insurance of 
$100 to $5,000 in various forms. 


: FBS x soe. 9350 | THEATER PARTIES 


Membership can be as low as ‘KY 

¥ All trade union and fraternal or- 

$4.70 per quarter (at age 30). Br ! “THE BRIDGE ganizations are requested when plan- 
| ning theater parties to do so throu 


ome ear ON THE RIVER | Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 


| New Leader Theatrical Department, 
The W.C. also offers social service KWAI’ Continuous Performances 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. Phone: 
assistance, camps for children and and Popular Prices ! | Algonquin 5-8844. 

adults, Jewish schools for children, —— | 

choral and orchestral groups, and 


activities in behalf of Jewish, labor 
and social causes. 
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“HIGH TENSION SUSPENSE!” ee Sy News 


KRAMER presents 


TONY CURTIS : - SIDNEY POITIER .. # 


plus North Africa, Yugosiavia. — 
esiovakia, Berlin and Denmark. A_ low- 
» different kind ef trip for the youna in spirit se 
(rant te be herded around. Also shorter trips: 4 to 


age groups, 
exersgven 3064s VICTORIA (200i Se Sze 
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2D eT EI TS 


TAMIMENT. INSTITUTE 


PUBLIC SERVICE PAMPHLETS 


DEMOCRACY AND DESEGREGATION 


by Sidney Hook 
15¢; 100 copies $12.50 


U.S. HOUSING: A NEW PROGRAM 
ky Charles Abrams 


THE CRISIS IN U.S. DEFENSE 
by Klaus Knorr 


LET A HUNDRED FLOWERS BLOOM 


by Mao Tse-tung 
(notes and introduction by G. F. Hudson) 


CONSERVING OUR GREAT OUTDOORS 
by Richard Neuberger 


free on request; include 4c postage 


THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N.Y. ALgonquin 5-6250 


A Cultural, Educational and Social Welfare Project of the People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc., Tamiment, Pa. 








